


THE FIRST RIFT IN ANGLICANISM 


HE Elizabethan Church, by civil law established and 
owing its stability even now to civil law, was never 
really one in doctrine, worship and discipline. In 
spite of its looking to the Crown as centre of unity and accept- 
ing from the Crown its Common Prayer Book as basis and 
standard of uniformity, it embraced from the start the various 
brands of Protestantism which were in vogue on the Con- 
tinent, the fruits of private judgment, never at one except 
in hostility to Rome. Its chief creator, Cranmer, though he 
never saw its birth, was already an apostate under Henry, and 
shed more and more of his original beliefs as he grew older. 
Its first supreme Governor, the Queen, probably never held 
any fixed religious creed, and gave her favour to that form of 
Protestantism which promised her most strength and security. 
Hence her antipathy to Calvinism, that logical system which 
saw no sense in overthrowing the ecclesiastical rule of the 
Pope in order to place the civil State in his place. But Cal- 
vinism was strong in the Establishment from the first. There 
is a pleasing poetic justice in the fact that the foreign sec- 
taries imported to de-Catholicize the country in Edward's 
reign! were ultimately the means of overthrowing, though 
only for a time, the Anglican Establishment. The first Eliza- 
bethan Primate, Matthew Parker, had considerable trouble 
with the Puritans, but it was in the times of his successor, John 
Whitgift, that the schism became serious; in fact, the ele- 
vation of this man to the chair of Canterbury in 1583 may 
be said to mark a period in the career of Anglicanism, the 
first manifest cleavage in the ranks of the Establishment. 
The early Anglican bishops, barring Cheyney of Gloucester, 
who alone of them (after Kitchin’s death) was even so much 
as a Lutheran in belief,? were themselves not opposed to Puri- 
tanism, although their anomalous position presently forced 
them to assume something of the style and arguments of 
their Catholic predecessors. Jewel had heartily ridiculed 
* Martin Bucer, an apostate priest, writing from London in 1549 to Albert 
Hardinberg, states that there were from 600 to 800 Germans assisting him 
at that time to propagate the new religion. 
* “One alone of our number, the bishop of Gloucester, hath openly and 
boldly declared in parliament his approval of Luther's opinion respecting the 


eucharist ; but this crop will not, I hope, be of long continuance.” (Jewel 
to Bullinger, Feb. 24, 1567.) 
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“the theatrical habits” and “comical dress’’ of the new 
Episcopate (to Peter Martyr, Nov. 5, 1559), but when the 
Puritans held the same language, the jest suddenly lost its 
relish. 

Now Jewel, who, as Mr. Child remarks,' is as typical an 
Anglican bishop of the first half of the reign as Whitgift is 
of the second, was the patron of Hooker, but Hooker could 
hardly have ventured to write as he did before the time of 
Whitgift. 

Under the bombardment of Puritan argument the prelates 
were being driven to justify their existence by groping after 
a theory implying some sort of divine right, a claim first ten- 
tatively broached by Bancroft at St. Paul’s Cross so late as 
Feb. 1588, in a way, however, that brings no grist to the Con- 
tinuitarian mill, seeing that he simply affirmed “ not only the 
title of supreme governor over all persons and in all cases, as 
well ecclesiastical as civil, did appertain and ought to be 
annexed to the Crown, but likewise all honours, dignities, pre- 
eminences, jurisdictions, privileges, authorities, immunities, 
profits and commodities, which by usurpation at any time did 
appertain to the Pope,’’? thus more emphatically than ever as- 
serting the Royal Supremacy. 

If the Anglicans said they could not find papal authority 
in the Bible, the Puritans were equally unable to find in it 
that of Anglican bishops, or of a prayer book pilfered from 
Romanist sources, or any such “popish’”’ ceremonies and rites 
as remained. The Anglicans had appealed to Scripture, and 
the Puritans claimed by that test to convict them of arrogant 
self-contradiction. The Puritan arguments, however, were 
weakened by certain assumptions which skilled controver- 
sialists like Whitgift and the far greater Hooker had small 
trouble to demolish, namely, that difference from Rome was a 
criterion of Truth, and the silence of Scripture a condemna- 
tion. 

John Whitgift, born at Grimsby in 1530, the son of a mer- 
chant there, was educated by his uncle, Robert Whitgift, 
Abbot of Wellow in Nottinghamshire, ‘‘ of whom it has been 
recorded that, though a Roman Catholic, he used to say, that 
much as he had looked for Romanism in the Bible, he could 
never find it.” Thus writes the Rev. F. O. White in his 


* Gilbert W. Child, M.A., “ Church and State Under the Tudors,” 1890, 


p. 228. 
* Jbid., p. 238. 
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“ Lives of the Elizabethan Bishops ” (1898, p. 215) without 
vouchsafing his authority. From Wellow, John passed to 
St.Antholin’s School in London (where Blessed Thomas More 
and Nicholas Heath, later to be Archbishop of York, had 
studied), boarding with his aunt, the wife of a verger of St. 
Paul’s, and obstinately defying her injunctions to go to Mass. 
In 1549 his father sent him to Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
whence in 1550 he moved to Pembroke Hall, of which Ridley 
was then master, and had John Bradford for his tutor. In 
Mary’s reign he conformed outwardly to the Old Faith, and 
was further shielded by Dr. Perne of Peterhouse, of which 
he was elected a Fellow in 1555. (Dr. Perne’s Vicar-of- 
Bray-like religion became proverbial.) With Elizabeth’s ac- 
cession came Whitgift’s open avowal of heresy (he chose for 
his first thesis “‘ the Pope is antichrist ’’) and subsequent swift 
promotion. In 1563 “ he was appointed Margaret Professor 
of Divinity,” a position for which he had the same qualifica- 
tions as a Communist has to be the King’s champion. In this 
year he took the Puritan side in the pother about the surplice 
at Cambridge, for which opposition to the Queen he found it 
needful to apologize. Successively University Preacher, 
Master of Pembroke Hall, Master of Trinity, Regius Profes- 
sor of Divinity and Chaplain to the Queen (1567), he attained 
the Protestant episcopal dignity at Worcester in 1577, 
and the archiepiscopal at Canterbury in succession to Grindal 
(who had often shielded the Puritans) in 1583. He outlived 
the reign and died in 1604. Meanwhile, especially from 
1570 to 1574, he had been in controversial battle with 
Thomas Cartwright, his Puritan successor in the Lady Mar- 
garet Professorship, and with the authors of ‘“ An Admonition 
to the Parliament for the Reformation of Church Discipline ” 
(1571), for which Cartwright again took up the cudgels with 
“The Second Admonition to the Parliament,” which Whit- 
gift (assisted by Parker and Thomas Cooper) was deputed 
to answer. 

Whitgift’s ‘‘ Answere to a certen Libel intitled an Admoni- 
tion to the Parliament” (1572) drew forth Cartwright’s 
“ Replye,” whereupon Whitgift countered with “ The Defense 
of the Answere” (1574), his last literary contribution to 
this debate, and preached a sermon before the Queen at 
Greenwich, on March 26, 1574, declaring war upon the 
Puritans. 

The controversy was followed at Reims, whence Allen 
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writes to Richard Hopkins (then at Louvain) on April 5, 
1579: ‘ Only Mr. Reynolds hath the last reply of Whitgift, 
and he is not now at home.” ! 

I do not purpose to go into these unutterably dreary con- 
tentions, but merely to draw from them a few passages which 
give us unequivocally Whitgift’s repudiation of the position 
now foisted upon him by the then undreamed of inventors of 
the continuity theory. 

Zealous as Whitgift was against the Puritans (after his 
momentary loss of the royal favour in 1563 through defend- 
ing them), he and the ecclesiastical body to which he 
belonged were at one with the Puritans against Rome, and we 
find him at all times a rigorous seeker out and persecutor of 
Catholics.2. Even Sandys, his predecessor at Worcester (or 
Sandys’ officials) were not severe enough to please him. 

In a letter to the Privy Council, dated November 5, 1577, 
Whitgift, then Protestant bishop of Worcester, says that the 
diocesan officials 


have not hit the meaning . . . of your letters; for in 
that visitation there was not one gentleman nor person of 
wealth presented for not coming to hear divine service; 
and yet it is well known that there are both men and 
women of great countenance and revenues within my 
diocese guilty therein. 


The letter is endorsed “ to reform the disorder of Popery 
in these parts.” 5 

For Whitgift the Pope is an enemy to be bracketed with 
the Turk: 


Pilate and Herod were at enmity betwixt themselves, 
and yet they joined together against Christ: the Pharisees 
and Sadducees were of contrary opinions, yet were they 
both enemies to the doctrine of Christ. The Turk and the 
Pope be of contrary religions, yet do they both conspire 
against the Gospel; papists and anabaptists agree not 
either in opinion or in society, yet do they both seek to 
deface the Church of Christ.‘ 


* “Letters and Memorials,” 1882, p. 78. 

? For details of his inquisitorial zeal see W. P. M. Kennedy, “ Parish Life 
Under Eliz.” (1914.) 

3 Quoted in H. N. Birt, “ Eliz. Relig. Settlement,” p. 362, from P.R.O., 
Dom. Eliz., cxviii., No. 11. 
4 Wks., 1851, I., pp. 115—16, 
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That papists utterly deny both sacrifice or priesthood in 
the Anglican body Whitgift declares most plainly. To them 
the Church of England is frankly no Church at all and alto- 
gether null. Thus in his Defence of the Answer to the Ad- 
monition we read: 

“For what have the papists else to say but that we have 
no ministers, because they be not rightly called, and so con- 
sequently no word, no sacraments, no discipline, no church?” } 

Cartwright’s answer to Whitgift seems somewhat cavilling 
on this point, but both agree that the papists deny that the 
Church of England has any sacrifice, and both abhor and 
utterly deny the Mass. 

‘I know no papists reason thus, that ‘ because we have no 
ministers, therefore no word, no sacrament, no discipline, no 
church.’ For they deny that we have the word or sacraments, 
because we hold not their word and sacrifice.” * 

Whitgift acknowledges that “ The papists wholly condemn 
our book of common prayers, set out by public authority, and 
the whole order of our service.” * 

“The papists mislike of the book of common prayers for 
nothing else, but because it swerveth from their mass-book, 
and is not in all points like unto it. And these men [the 
Puritans] mislike it for nothing else, but that it hath too much 
likelihood unto it.” ¢ 

“To be short, the papists refuse to come to our church, to 
communicate with us in the Lord’s supper, and these men 
would not have them by laws and punishment compelled 
thereunto.” 5 

Indeed, this had been a principal charge of Cartwright’s, 
that the dominant part of the State Church attributed quasi- 
scriptural authority to a book lately put together by them- 
selves out of Catholic quarries, and demanding religious 
obedience to a document not merely man-made but plagiar- 
ized from “‘popish” service-books. 

Thus in his Second Admonition Cartwright exclaims: “ It 
is wicked, to say no worse of it, to attribute to a book, indeed 
culled out of the vile popish service-book, with some certain 
rubrics and gloses of their own device, such authority as only 
is due to God his book.” * Already he had complained— 
“this book is an unperfect book, culled and picked out of 

* Wks. I., p. 291, 4 Wks. I., p. 120, 


* Ibid. p. 292. S Ibid. p. 120 
3 [bid. p. 118. 6 Pp. 9—10, in Whitgift’s Wks. I., p. 119. 
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that popish dunghill, the portuise and mass-book, full of 
all abominations.” 1 

Cartwright resembles the militant Low Churchmen of our 
own lifetime, who saw in every Catholic ceremony retained or 
revived by Anglicans higher than themselves the privy paw 
of the grim popish wolf, and feared it would lead to a multi- 
tude of conversions, a fear quite remarkably groundless, as 
those readily perceive who cherish no illusions about Anglican 
mentality and are cognizant of Anglican practice. 

We find him complaining: 

Again, for the stubborn papists, they take hereupon oc- 
casion to speak evil of and to blaspheme the truth of the 
gospel, saying that our religion cannot stand by itself, 
unless it lean upon the staff of their ceremonies, and per- 
suade themselves that those were very well devised by 
their Popes and that they that are enemies to their reli- 
gion cannot be without. And hereupon they take occasion 
to hope that their other trumpery and baggage will in 
the end come in again; which causeth them to be more 
frozen in their wickedness and shut their ears unto the 
truth, which possibly they would hear if all hope of 
bringing in of their popery were cut off.? 


Whitgift’s reply to this, especially in the words I shall 
italicize, forms a far more intelligent survey of the Catholic 
position than Cartwright’s, and might be pondered with ad- 
vantage to-day by those who hug the delusion that the High 
Anglicans are advancing Romewards and call it “ uncharit- 
able” to point out the essentially Protestant and heretical 
mind of the very highest Anglicans: 


This is but a mere fancy: for, first it was brought into 
the church before their Popes, whom they hold upon, in- 
vaded that seat; as it is afterwards declared. Secondly, 
they be not matters that they make any great account of. 
Thirdly, they know full well that we could be without 
them; and that we (but only for obedience’ sake) do 
not much esteem of them. But be it all this were true, 
shall we, for their fancy or good judgment, refuse to 
do that which is lawful, which we may do, and which we 
are bound to do? or, in making orders for the church 
must we inquire what their opinion will be? Then pluck 


* “ Adm. to Parl.”, fol. iiii, 
* P. 52, last section. 
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down churches, etc., for of them they make a greater 
reckoning than they do of the surplice or any other such 
matter. / think verily that there is not one papist in 
England that doth take occasion upon any thing retained 
in this Church “to hope that their other trumpery and 
baggage will in the end come in again”; neither is there 
any cause in respect of them why they should so hope; 
and if they do, yet I doubt not but that they shall hope 
without that hope. 

Whitgift and his opponents are agreed that the Papists 
do repudiate the Church of England as lacking sacrifice and 
priesthood, and further that sacrifice, except in the Pick- 
wickian sense of prayer and thanksgiving, is quite intolerable. 
Those who have now the effrontery to maintain that the old 
worship continued in the Anglican Establishment receive 
from Whitgift the lie direct. To him and his compeers the 
Mass is “ Antichristianity,” fully as much as it is to any Cart- 
wright or Barrow of them all. Thus in his “ Answer to the 
Admonition ” he adopts the ravings of Bucer with approval: 

And I say again, with M. Bucer, that . . . The use 
of bells was a mark of antichristianity in our churches, 
when the people by them were called to masses, and when 
they were rung against tempests! Now they are a token 
of Christianity, when the people by them are gathered 
together to the gospel of Christ, and other holy actions.? 

Hath there been no reformation in this Church of Eng- 
land since the Queen’s majesty’s reign? What say you 
to the abolishing of the usurped power of the bishop of 
Rome? What say you to the banishing of the Mass? 
Nay. what say you to the purity of doctrine in all points 
pertaining to salvation? Is this no reformation with you? 
O intolerable unthankfulness.* 

The doctrine of free-will, of purgatory, of praying to 
the saints, of the sacrifice of Mass, etc., are not contained 
in the Scriptures, and therefore they be not doctrine to be 
believed, nor necessary to salvation, but damnable doc- 
trines in themselves, and repugnant to salvation.* 


In keeping with all this is Whitgift’s view of kneeling at 
receiving Holy Communion as a matter not of precept (“ it 


* Wks., 1852, II., p. 6, 

? Wks. II., p. 55; cf. also pp. 59—60. 

3 Wks., 1853, III., p. 314. 

4 “ Def. Ans. Admon.”, Wks., 1851, I., p. 189- 
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forceth not who did first appoint it”) but of fitness and ex- 
pediency: 

The meetest gesture for praying and thanksgiving is 
kneeling; but those that receive the eucharist pray and 
give thanks; evgo, the meetest gesture for them is kneel- 
ing. Zhe only peril is adoration, which may be com- 
mitted sitting or standing. 


By this time Anglican prelates had come to look upon 
Lutheranism as a half-way house to Popery. Robert Horne, 
Protestant Bishop of Winchester, writes to Rodolph Gualter 
(at Zurich) on August 10, 1576, “our queen . . . as she 
has always abominated popery from her infancy, so also will 
she never admit Lutheranism, which is a great disturber of 
Christianity.” Again we read: ‘“ As he (Satan) is unable 
to restore popery altogether, he is endeavouring, but imper- 
ceptibly and by degrees, to bring us back to Lutheranism.” * 
Earlier in the reign, Zwingli and Luther had been hailed by 
Pilkington, Anglican Bishop of Durham, as the restorers of 
truth, and by Jewel, in his Sermon on Haggai (I. 2—4), 
“the man of God, Luther, was raised up by God to reform 
the church.” 

And be it noted that the Lutheran Eucharistic doctrine is 
especially repudiated by this representative and chief Angli- 
can prelate of his generation: 


Likewise images are expressly forbidden in the word 
of God: and there is a direct commandment against 
them; so is consubstantiation also. But the book of 
common prayer is framed according to the scriptures, 
appointed to the true worshipping of God, most repugnant 
to all idolatry and idolatrous worshipping ; and therefore 
these similitudes and examples that you use be nothing 
like: it is neither like to ‘“‘ Gedeon’s ephod,” nor main- 
taineth “Luther’s images, or consubstantiation”; but 
overthroweth them all.‘ 


So with regard to the priesthood. Cartwright had objected 
that former Mass priests were officiating in the Church of 
England. In reply, Whitgift reminds him that Luther and 


* “ Ans. Admon.”, Wks. III., p. 90. 
? Quoted by Professor Arthur Klein in “ Intolerance in the Reign of Eliza- 
beth " (Constable, 1917), from “ Zurich Letters" (ed. 2 Camb. 1846), No. 
CxXxx., p. 165. ; 
3 Wks., Parker Soc., p. 265. 
4 Wks., 1853, III., pp. 328—29; cf. also Wks. II., p. 38- 
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” 


others had also been “ mass-mongers” before they turned 
reformers, and that all had repudiated the Mass together with 
the rest of their “papistry.” 

And if any man shall think that I wring his words 
against his meaning, let him consider against whom he 
(Cartwright) bendeth his force, and urgeth this place 
of Zachary (that is, against them which have fallen, and 
have been mass-mongers, and now are none, but preachers 
of the gospel), and he shall easily perceive both the 
bloodiness of his opinion, and also that I have not herein 
dealt unfaithfully.' 

Like Cranmer and Barlow before him, Whitgift holds that 
a king or queen can make a bishop as easily as a belted 
knight, by “ only the appointing ” as Barlow put it. 

I} it had pleased her majesty with the wisdom o} the 
realm, to have used no bishops at all, we could not have 
complained justly of any defect in our church. IE it 
had pleased her majesty to have assigned the imposition, 
of hands to the deans of every cathedral church, or some 
other numbers of ministers, which in no sort were bishops, 
but as they be pastors, there had been no wrong done to 
their persons that I can conceive.? 


Whitgift was a most autocratic official, well aware that he 
was simply a servant of the crown, Calvinistic in belief, and 
yet inconsistently simulating, so far as Elizabeth would toler- 
ate it, the authority of a Catholic bishop. And Elizabeth 
kept him well on the leash. ‘‘ Whitgift’s attempt to impose 
the Calvinistic Lambeth Articles upon Anglicanism fortu- 
nately failed. We have Elizabeth to thank for this,” says the 
Protestant Professor Klein.* 

More might be said upon this fruitful topic, but enough is 
here to prove the entire change of doctrine in Elizabeth's 
Church. The quarrelling of the Sects within the Establish- 
ment demonstrate the working of the false principle of 
private judgment. The “ Anglo-Catholic” Sect in Angli- 
canism is too late by several centuries. Bishop Knox and 
Bishop Pollock are in all regards except coarse language 


Elizabethan bishops. 
H. E. G. ROPE. 


* “ Def. Ans. Adm.”, Wks. I., p. 332. ; 

2 Strype, ‘“Whitgift,” vol. 3, pp. 222—23, quoted in Klein, “Intolerance,” 
p. 113. 

3 “Intolerance,” p. 165. 











GIOVANNI PAPINI ON THE 
SPIRITUAL EXERCISES 


oc "Te fact is that these Exercises leave no initiative 

to the soul: they consider it as a soft paste good to 

run into a mould; they show it no horizon, no sky. 
Instead of trying to stretch it and make it greater, they make 
it smaller deliberately; they put it back into the cases of 
their wafer-box, nourish it only on faded trifles, on dry noth- 
ings. This Japanese culture of deformed toes which remain 
dwarf; this Chinese deformation of children planted in pots, 
horrified Durtal. . . .”} 

In these words is stated, with more than ordinary force, 
one of the usual objections to the Spiritual Exercises. 
Huysmans himself, while making the judgment, calls it, “a 
harsh, almost hostile opinion.” It would be easy to decry the 
personal opinions and judgments of Huysmans, and to point 
out how he stands arraigned for psychasthenia, in the pages 
of a medical thesis.? The charge of stifling the soul would in 
the end have to be answered by reference to the Exercises 
themselves. 

Stifling implies a life that is to be stifled, and life is 
growth ; at least life means growth for anything less than an 
angel. But the growth of a soul towards its fullness of being 
is at the same time a continually increasing dependence on 
another; for while a man is a substantial reality, he is, by 
the whole of his being, related to another reality. Man is 
another’s thing, “ens ab alio.” Naturally then his growth 
involves and in reality és an increase of dependence, not on 
other creatures but on God. 


Thee, God, I come from, to thee go, 
All day long I like fountain flow, 
From thy hand out, swayed about, 
Mote-like in thy mighty glow. 


After quoting these charges, and before urging some con- 
siderations in rebuttal, let us set forth the estimate of the 
Exercises given by one of their more recent students, Giovanni 

* “En Route,” by J. K. Huysmans, translated by C. Kegan Paul, p. 271. 


* “La psychologie morbide de Huysmans,” par G. Lavalée. Paris, Vigot. 
1917. 
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Papini. In his ‘“ Workers in the Vineyard”? he thus, as- 
suredly after going through them himself, puts down his im- 
pressions : 

“As their author, so the Spiritual Exercises themselves 
are famous, or perhaps infamous, rather than well-known. 
Though they hold one of the foremost places among those 
ten or dozen books of Catholic devotion that really count, they 
are not as familiarly known to the devout as other books. In 
search of the outpourings of a passionate soul converted one 
reads the Confessions of St. Augustine or the Pensées of 
Pascal: if desirous of the wondrous peace of an ordered 
Christian life, the Imitation of Christ or the Introduction to 
the Devout Life of St. Francis of Sales: the aspirant to the 
heights of mysticism ponders the Itinerarium of St. Bonaven- 
ture or the Interior Castle of St. Teresa: those in love with 
the purity of holy lives, the Golden Legend or the Little 
Flowers of St. Francis. Few, apart from his own children, 
rightly appreciate the Exercises of St. Ignatius since there are 
few who have understood the true spirit and particular aim 
of this gigantic little book. 

The majority, captured by the sentimental and the pathetic, 
or by maxims of conduct, are repelled by the air of austerity 
and aridity about this book. Its sections and divisions of days 
and hours, its laconic and imperious instructions give the im- 
pression of a devotional time-table rather than of an elevation 
of the mind to God. Yet the Exercises, though their architec- 
ture be different, are one of the surest and most wonderful 
bridges that a saint could construct between earth and 
heaven. 

The first difficulty in understanding them lies in this: the 
Exercises are not meant to be read but made. St. Ignatius’ 
masterpiece is not a meditation manual but a spiritual régime 
to be followed and put into practice faithfully for a given 
length of time. It is a drill-book, serving as aid to the 
director’s memory and as daily guide to the exercitant. St. 
Ignatius does not and does not wish to go out of his way, or 
make a forced attempt to present new ideas in fine language: 
his purpose is simply to guide, hour by hour and day by day, 
blind souls to the light, tepid souls to the furnace, wayward 
souls to a sight of Christ, hesitant and weary souls to a desire 
of apostleship. It is a scholar’s book of rules, to be com- 


* G. Papini, “‘ Gli Operai della Vigna,” pp. 138—146. Firenze. Vallecchi, 
1929. 
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pleted by the master’s lectures and the pupil's notes. The 
text itself bears as much resemblance to the making of the 
Exercises as a geographical chart does to the rich reality and 
actuality of the countries it represents. A man who takes 
it as a book to be read makes the mistake of one who wishes 
to judge of a man’s life and beauty by contemplating his 
skeleton. 

It is, as all true Christian books, a manual of asceticism, 
but the manner of its practical application is distinctive: 
instead of relating the ecstasies of a privileged soul, it calls 
men to undergo a rigorous and regulated trial. 

The principal intention of St. Ignatius in the Exercises was 
to form perfect apostles; or better, to make trial of souls in 
order to bring them to choose, in the light of reason, between 
the service of the world and the service of God. The making 
of the Exercises was as it were a spiritual examination ,to 
decide upon the acceptance or rejection of those who were 
drawn towards Christ. Those who in the end found their 
path and chose to follow it, judging with full freedom and 
deliberation and according to the signs described from ex- 
perience by St. Ignatius, could with confidence be enrolled 
in the army of Christ Jesus. 

The Spiritual Exercises therefore have a character all their 
own which distinguishes them from the other books men- 
tioned, though these too are, each in its own way, valuable 
and worthy of esteem. It has been said that St. Ignatius, 
when he began, in his retreat at Manresa, to write the Exer- 
cises, already knew and drew his inspiration from the ‘ Ejer- 
citatorio de la vida espiritual’ (1500) of the Benedictine 
Garcia Ximenez de Cisneros. This is possible, though it does 
not appear that there was any real borrowing from it. 

The originality and strength of Loyola’s book does not 
consist in his having reduced to a set of rules the process \of 
spiritual self-education, but, in my opinion, in his very fruit- 
ful idea of Presence. St. Ignatius appeals not only to head 
and heart but to every one of the senses. His great discovery 
lies in his suggesting to the faithful the full and vivid evoca- 
tion of those mysteries that are to be their inspiration and 
their aids to progress. In this difficult though necessary 
exercise he has recourse to the so-called ‘ composition of 
place ’ and to the ‘ colloquies.’ One meditating the Passion 
of Christ should not be content merely to read the words of 
the Gospel, when he seeks help from them, and to draw from 
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them moral or mystical conclusions: he must see the Passion, 
bring it before his eyes, hear it, in all the reality of its 
exterior manifestations. He ought to reconstruct, before his 
own eyes and by the power of his imagination, the appearance 
of the countryside, streets, houses, people, to recall the 
natural colours of things, to hear words and groans; in a 
word to see Christ present to oneself as if He stood before us, 
to-day, on His way to martyrdom and glory. He ought to 
be so taken by this vivid presence as to speak with Jesus 
and with the Blessed Virgin, as if they were there in the half- 
light of his room, or as if he were a contemporary witnessing 
their life. He ought to ask them for what he needs, show 
confidence in them, and listen to the replies they make to 
him. To this imaginary presence or, better, this half-reality 
produced by a concentration of powers in the lover’s soul, St. 
Ignatius gave a larger place than any of his predecessors, 
not excepting the pseudo-Bonaventure of the Meditations. 

The will arouses the imagination and calls to its aid the 
senses, with the result that, instead of a cold perusal of the 
text or a speculative scrutiny, it obtains a full and efficacious 
vision of the life of Christ as He lived itonearth. The exer- 
cise is quite natural: to a Christian, Jesus is ever living, and 
the past, in a way, is non-existent, nor is God the far-off 
abstraction of the philosophers but a Father, ready to con- 
verse even to-day with the soul that can invoke and under- 
stand Him. 

This task of visualizing with the eyes of the body—the ap- 
proaches to the interior vision of the soul—scenes from the 
story of Redemption was evolved in the Middle Ages from 
the wall-paintings in churches, and later from the crude 
wood-cuts of the “ Biblia pauperum.” An unlettered but 
warm-hearted Christianity knew the story of God and His 
prophets and apostles a good deal better than the voracious 
readers of our times. In the time of St. Ignatius, Art was 
beginning to go to seed: still intent on the portrayal of Chris- 
tian subjects, though pagan in spirit, it cared more for ma- 
terial beauty of form than for fidelity to the intellect and 
to the expression of spiritual realities. Artists, no longer 
nameless craftsmen or at best humble exponents of their faith, 
were in process of transformation into haughty masters who 
hunted for gain, glory and innovations. Each one of them 
wished, as we say to-day, to assert his own personality and, 
by a surfeit of ambition or virtuosity, thought not so much of 
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instructing the people as of the opportunity for his own caprice 
or desire of renown. Under the name of Madonnas they amused 
themselves by painting likenesses of their sweethearts, and 
employed the Crucifixion or Resurrection to make a display 
of their skill in the science of anatomy, in producing strange 
colour-effects, or striking contrasts of light and shade. On 
one hand Art was the gainer—in the sensuous pleasure it 
gave the eyes—but on the other hand it lost in spiritual mag- 
nificence. All the paintings of Raphael are not worth a 
single fresco of Giotto, when considered as expressions of 
the spiritual and as mystic visions. Art, instead of being an 
illuminated text for the use of the people, became little by 
little a luxury and an expensive pleasure of the rich. 

When Art was failing in its duty, being enamoured of 
pagan superficialities, the genius of St. Ignatius—though un- 
wittingly, for saints bother little about zsthetics—supplied a 
remedy. For the material and perishable wall-paintings he 
substituted the ever new and constantly revocable pictures 
of the fancy aided by the will. Thus he brought back, and 
still brings back Christians to familiarity with the presence, 
seen, heard, and almost touched and sensed, of Christ, Son 
of the living God: his method removes the illusion of the 
centuries that have intervened, and makes all loyal Christians 
the contemporaries of Pilate and St. John. 

(He knows that men, bound in the slavery of their senses, 
deeply love only those things that they see, hear and touch, 
and knowing the fickleness of their memory and the slowness 
of their will to be enflamed, he would extend to all Christians, 
born thousands of years after, the supreme privilege enjoyed 
by the apostles, the Galilean fishermen and the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem. Zo see Christ and to love Him; ¢o see Him 
suffer and to desire to suffer with and for Him are but one 
thing, and this one thing is the end proposed in the perfect 
making of the Exercises. They abolish, on the plane of the 
supernatural, distances in time and space that separate us, 
though only by reason of our own deception, from the actual 
presence of Our Lord. They are not only, as many recognize, 
a prodigy of psychological wisdom but also one of those 
simple and yet marvellous ways that the saints have traced 
out, accompanying them that were prostrate in the slime even 
to the presence of the Triune God.” 

Thus the eloquent and far-sighted Italian convert. 

It remains to be seen how far an increasing realization of 
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the creature’s essential dependence on God may, in the Exer- 
cises, approximate, as Huysmans claims, to a stifling of the 
soul. That such a result would be quite alien to the 
spirit of the Exercises may be gathered from various in- 
structions scattered here and there in the text, and prin- 
cipally from the following: 


In such Spiritual Exercises it is more suitable and 
much better in seeking the divine will, that the Creator 
and Lord Himself should impart Himself to His devout 
soul. . . Thus the giver of the Exercises . . . should 
allow the Creator to work directly and the creature with 
her Creator and Lord. 

. . noting and dwelling upon those points on which 
I have felt greater consolation or desolation, or greater 
spiritual relish. 

. noting always some more striking portions in 
which the exercitant has felt some enlightenment, conso- 
lation or desolation. 

In the point in which I find what I want, there I will 
rest without anxiety to advance further till I am satisfied.+ 


This large-minded inculcation of the need for the exer- 
citant to be active on his own behalf rather than receptive 
during a retreat suggests anything but the wafer-boxes and 
swaddling bands of Huysmans’ nightmare. What the 
Exercises do suppress is the spiritual dilettantism which was 
possibly the cause of Huysmans’ prejudice. Certainly there are 
few more striking examples of the method of prayer known as 
“ the application of the senses ” than those to be found in his 
works, and perhaps, if he had made the Exercises, he would 
have judged them differently. Far from resenting an 
imaginary grinding-down of the soul he might have come to 
share the ideal of the earlier St. Ignatius, bishop and martyr: 
“ Frumentum Christi sum: dentibus bestiarum molar, ut panis 
mundus inveniar.’’ 

Another charge sometimes brought against the Exercises 
is that they teach a self-concerned spirituality. Far from re- 
pressing the individual they make him, according to this view, 
too introspective and hold him aloof from the nobler life of 
the communal praise of God. Let him, as an individual, be 
neglected, stunted, stifled, provided that corporate worship 


* “ Spiritual Exercises,” ed. J. Rickaby, S.J. (1915), pp. 9, 37, 93, 46- 
* “ Roman Missal.” Mass of Feb. Ist. 
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is maintained by his assistance. This is not far from the other 
extreme. As an objection to the Spiritual Exercises it gains 
importance chiefly by disregarding the relation of the Exer- 
cises to ordinary life. They are not a regimen for every day 
in the year, but for a short period of three days, eight days 
or at the most a month. There ave counsels given by them 
for ordinary every-day life, e.g., in the “ Rules for thinking 
with the Church,” the “ Rules for distributing alms,”’ which 
are eminently objective and, in fact, include those very prac- 
tices which they are supposed to deprecate. 

“To praise the frequent hearing of Mass, likewise chants, 
psalms, and long prayers in church and out of church: like- 
wise the hours ordained at an appointed time for all Divine 
Office and for all prayer and all canonical Hours.” + This 
praise naturally includes the example that is alone capable of 
making the word efficacious. 

The two sets of ‘Rules on the discernment of spirits” might 
seem likely to provoke an excess of introversion if there were 
not also a set of “ Rules for scruples,” in which the soul is 
bidden “ to plant herself firmly in the middle position ”’ (7.e., 
not being too lax or too sensitive in conscience), “so as 
wholly to quiet herself.” 2 

But after all, although the mind of St. Ignatius is clear 
from these directions in the text itself, and, even more so from 
the authentic commentary on the text called the Directorium, 
it is from actual experience—the making of the Exercises 
under a competent director—that their true nature is best 
understood. Based as they are on the spirituality of the 
Gospel, having no other or higher aim than union with God 
by the perfect imitation of Christ, employing as instruments 
the essential attributes of the human soul, issuing finally in 
the whole-hearted service of God from the motive of pure 
love, these strivings after the unseen can be decried only be- 
cause they are misunderstood, and can only be misunderstood 
because distorted in the making or the giving. Not all ex- 
ponents of this simple book have been wise or well-inspired 
and—leaving wholly out of thought unworthy motives—mis- 
conception of the Exercises may to some extent be the fault 
of some of those who should best have known their spirit. 


J. H. CREHAN. 


* “ Spiritual Exercises,” Rickaby, p. 220. 
2 Ibid. p. 165. 
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N the Advent of 1929, Dr. Downey, Archbishop of 

Liverpool, issued a pastoral upon Church music, in which 

he proposed to set on foot a movement for the restoration 
of the liturgical law. This action was prompted partly as 
a contribution towards the rectification of a century-old dis- 
order that, from its inception, has occasioned some anxiety 
to our spiritual rulers and shamefaced disappointment to 
numbers of the laity; partly in the hope of putting an end 
to the compromising situation created by the fact that an 
important pronouncement on the same subject, delivered motu 
proprio by Pope Pius X. in 1903, has to a great extent been 
ignored, among others, by English-speaking Catholics,' who 
in other respects have been among the first to protest their 
unfailing loyalty to the Holy See. 

The steps to be taken in Liverpool, however, were hardly 
more than tentative in character. Lovers of the decorem 
domus Dei were invited to attend a diocesan Schola 
(Song School) for instruction in the collective, community or 
congregational singing of merely the Asperges, Credo and 
Responses of the Mass; chants which have hitherto been re- 
garded as belonging solely to the office of the selective or 
segregated choir. The work has since been carried out with 
enthusiasm by over 600 clergy, nuns, teachers, organists, 
choirmasters, choristers and nondescript representatives of 
congregations. The probable effect of this revolutionary 
proceeding will be that, by the end of the present year, the 
remainder of the Xyria/e * will have been added to the initial 
programme, and the ritual law, with respect at least to the 
Mass, vindicated in the archdiocese of Liverpool. Inasmuch 
as the Archbishop’s act is the expression of a principle, and, 
as such, is likely to have far-reaching consequences in the 
rest of England, the British Isles and the Commonwealth 
generally, a short discussion of its scope and genesis will 

* Over a year ago, I described in Tut Montn (Feb. 1929) the work of the 
Society of St. Gregory throughout the world, and the liturgical condition of 
this country, devoid of any branch of that Society. Since then the Society 
has been established in England, has held a successful Summer School at 
Oxford, and now publishes a Magazine—‘* Music and Liturgy.” 

2 Kyriale means primarily a book of masses ; but the term is often applied to 


the “mass” or the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus and Agnus; in 
which sense it is used here. 
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not be without interest and profit to all who, it is hoped, will 
ultimately come under its influence. 

What is the liturgical law as it relates to music? Long 
hidden under the detritus of the Reformation, the law is the 
same for all, for Pope and peasant; but the character of 
the private chapel as distinct from the public church is re- 
sponsible for a difference in the mode of execution normally 
observed in each. This fact is to be carefully kept in view, 
as the root of the problem is the failure to recognize this 
difference; in other words, the evil has arisen from the ap- 
plication to the parish church of the manner of observance 
restricted to the private chapel. 

From the beginning the law required that the Proper of 
the Mass (Introit, Gradual, Offertory and Communion) 
should everywhere be confined to a select choir, but that all 
the rest (Xyriale, etc.) should be sung collectively in the 
public church by the parishioners, either by themselves or in 
alternation with the choir. In the Papal, royal, ambassa- 
dorial (Embassy), episcopal (Cathedral), ducal, collegiate, 
monastic and every other kind of private chapel, however, both 
Proper and Common (Xyriale) were of necessity allocated to 
the choir alone; first, because a private chapel had no par- 
ishioners ; secondly, because, in general, provision had to be 
made for choral offices every day and often more than once 
a day. It is clear, then, that while the corpus musicale 
was always the same, the modus canendi was always dif- 
ferent; except that, where the community, as in the convent, 
school or monastery, was numerous, the Common was sung 
by the assistentes in the nave as though the community chapel 
were a public church. Up to the twelfth century the tonal 
idiom employed was everywhere melodic or Gregorian, be- 
cause there was no other; but, from the reign of Pope Inno- 
cent III., the vehicle of the Proper, as sung by many of the 
more important private, even public, choirs, began to be har- 
monic. In the private chapels, from about 1430, the Xyriale 
also took on the contrapuntal form which in the sixteenth cen- 
tury developed into the magnificent polyphony of Palestrina. 

It is not denied that in the pursuit of the new tonal science, 
under the plea of Art for God’s sake or Art for Art’s sake, 
piety evaporated to such an extent that, in consequence of 
a Bull of Pope John XXII. in 1322, harmony was all but 
ousted from the Church for over a hundred years; nor that 
the attraction of the harmonic “mass,” under the English 
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Dunstable, was potent enough to effect so frequent an 
invasion of the canonical rights of the faithful, with its con- 
comitant neglect of the chant, that the Council of Trent in 
1563 seriously debated the propriety of abolishing harmony 
from the Liturgy altogether. Yet, with these admissions, it 
may be affirmed that the choral mode appropriated to the 
public church was fully maintained to the time of “ouis XIV. 
(c. 1680), when a two-fold change of style and mode set 
in. There was a general declension from the polyphonic to 
the secular style of the day; and, fortified by the example of 
French and German princes, parochial choirs in the fashion- 
able centres began once more to seize upon the choral patri- 
mony of the people. By the end of the following century 
(1800) the liturgical revolution was complete. The musical 
style of the Viennese composers, at its best, unblushingly 
theatrical, at its worst, neither music nor sacred, became 
almost universal; the parochial choirs, by reason of the 
exigencies of this style, now for the first time in history 
“manned,” in part, by women; the worshippers reduced to 
silence; the chant eclipsed; the Proper an esoteric mystery ; 
the exclusive harmonic system the rule, not only in the private 
chapel, but also in the public church, and the liturgical law, in 
fine, a thing of the past. 

Apart from what is conveyed in likening the Reformation 
to a Deluge, little can be offered in extenuation of this decline 
on the Continent, except that, when men like Napoleon made 
it a practice to burst in at the door, ritual discipline had a 
habit of flying out at the window. But English-speaking 
Catholics have the excuse that from 1791-2-3, when the 
Mass-house in England, Scotland and Ireland came under 
the civil law, the only music they had any cognizance of, 
outside the private chapels of the gentry, was the “ holy 
operas " of Haydn and Mozart as performed by the picked 
professional choirs of the Embassy Chapels in London, over 
which the Vicars Apostolic had little or no control. When 
new public churches like Moorfields, Somers Town, Islington 
and St. George’s, Southwark, stepped out of the shadows, it 
might have been possible for the Authorities to break away 
from the exclusive-choir custom, general in their day through- 
out Christendom, and to revert to the primitive choral usage, 
had not the political conditions of the time made it impera- 
tive to countenance, support and extend the Embassy tradition 
however expensive. It served as a foil to deflect the point of 
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bigotry; it was a cloak to cover the curiosity of the more 
magnanimous Protestant, and it gave the missioner a hearing 
when the austerity of the Gregorian chant would have been an 
additional incentive to the mob to burn the chapel to the 
ground.! 

It is not difficult to understand how soon the harmonic 
mass and the silent listener became the divinely-appointed 
norm justified and consecrated by a formula all its own— 
Optima Deo—what we give to God must be of our best. The 
Embassy vogue spread to every new mission in the British 
Isles and, in ever-widening concentric circles, on to the 
U.S.A. and the Colonies; but with a difference. Sacred 
opera costs money. Only the more opulent churches could 
ensure its performance with the irreducible minimum of dig- 
nity required to rescue it from bathos. A cheaper kind of 
“mass”’ and a more meretricious kind of “‘offertory’’ had to be 
multiplied by halting, gasping followers of the Masters to 
fit the quality of the small devoted band of half a dozen men 
and women to whom it fell to make harmony for the Christ- 
mas concert once, but for the Missa Cantata fifty times, a 
year. At the close of the nineteenth century Mass-music, 
as exhibited in the majority of our churches at home and 
abroad, had withered logically into a reductio ad absurdum. 
Some professed alarm. In England the ratio of “one-priest”’ 
missions, where the children, having no Mass of their own, 
had to attend the Missa Cantata, was 13 out of 20. To this 
fact was attributed something of the “leakage.” In wider 
areas the proportion was larger; hence, it was said, the low 
numerical level of indigenous conversions in the United 
States. In the Mother Country, again, the proportion of 
mixed to male parochial choirs was four to one; in the 
Colonies and America nine to one.?. The quality of the Mass- 
music, contributed as a matter of routine, by these, could be 
fairly closely gauged by comparison with that of the Christ- 
mas concert, the result of careful preparation. It bespoke 
a degeneration which prudent men regarded as a stumbling- 
block to the potential convert. 

Pope Pius X., three months after his election in 1903, 
sounded a clarion call to all the world to be done with this 
state of things. He lived for a single aim—vrestaurare omnia 

* As late as 1856 the church and school at Kelso, Scotland, were thus 
reduced to ruin. 


* Outside Capetown, we are told, there is not, even now, a single male 
choir in the whole of South Africa. 
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in Christo,— and therefore he aimed at reinstating the primi- 
tive liturgical law. 

As the ancient rule had long been dead, buried and forgotten, 
it is not surprising that his Motu proprio was misunderstood. 
Mass-music not sung by a proxy choir was inconceivable. 
The view was, therefore, taken that all the saintly Pontiff 
asked for was a substitution of Palestrina or the Gregorian 
chant for De la Hache, Concone, Van Bree and Lennard in 
E flat. Palestrina was out of the question, and the chant, 
even when the choir could bring themselves to sing it, excited 
apprehension and disgust. In England and the daughter 
countries poverty and prejudice combined to mitigate and 
extenuate the force of the edict; but France in 1904 set to 
work and inaugurated the Society of St. Gregory. Other 
continental nations followed suit and the pallid cheek of the 
sacred Muse lit up again with the pink suffusion of returning 
health. America was affiliated in 1915. Under the auspices 
of the English Bishops individual liturgiolists, cleric and lay, 
had ploughed many a lonely furrow; but not till 1922 was 
any action taken of a national kind. Then the hierarchy re- 
solved to Gregorianize the young people in the schools. Some- 
thing similar took place in Ireland at the same time. But as 
the principle of the exclusive choir was strongly entrenched 
in the West-end gallery, the organization of the children had 
little more effect upon the situation than if they had never 
been born. In the autumn of 1924, after the lapse of a 
whole generation, the spirit of reform began again to blow; 
first as a gentle zephyr in the London 7ad/et ; later as a fairly 
keen nor’-wester in the other two leading journals of the 
English Catholic Press. To this campaign is due the recent 
establishment, already mentioned, in England of a branch 
of the Society of St. Gregory. But for the same reason as 
accounted for the boycotting of the schools, the E.S.S.G. 
has been ignored by almost every church that matters; and, 
although the ultimate success of these two agencies is in- 
evitable, yet, left to themselves, the most that can be pre- 
dicted of the operations in which they are at present engaged, 
is that no one now alive will witness their triumph. Their 
ineffectiveness is to be laid at the door of intemperate en- 
thusiasts who, mistaking the focal point of the Pian Ency- 
clical, have preached the Gregorian mass for its own sake, to 
be promoted by every choir as an end in itself. This unfor- 
tunate error has been a godsend to the “non-conformist.” 
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The ultra-Gregorian pleader, more Catholic than the Pope, 
staked the fortunes of his case upon a minor and insignificant 
count, viz., the beauty, renown and eminent appropriateness 
of the chant. But as soon as the parochial choir attempted to 
substitute Gregorian (needless to say the fashionable choirs 
have never touched it) for their accustomed harmony, how- 
ever graceless that harmony might be, it was found that the 
remedy was worse than the disease, for the chant was more 
repulsive still: thus the “non-conformist” felt justified in his 
attitude of laissez-faire. 

When the doctor suggests iodine he takes it for granted 
that we have common sense enough to apply it and not to 
swallow it. When Pope Pius X. prescribed the chant, he pro- 
claimed it not so much as an end but as a means to an end. 
That end was the co-operation of the faithful. This is plain 
from the following quotation from the Edict: 


Special efforts are to be made to restore the use of the 
Gregorian chant by the people, so that the faithful may 
again take a more active part in the ecclesiastical offices 
as was the case in ancient times. 


Co-operation is the essential feature of all liturgical reform ; 
and, because this fact has been ignored, failure has dogged 
the footsteps of almost all the best-intentioned workers in the 
liturgical field throughout the civilized world. (Missioners 
to the heathen do not make this mistake.) 

Pope Pius XI., in 1928, published an Afostolic Constitu- 
tion, in which what I have called the focal point of the Edict 
of his pious predecessor was thrown up in a clear unequivocal 
light. Particular pains were to be taken to restore the Xyriale 
to the people; and the various means of effecting this were 
outlined in unmistakable terms. Seminaries, colleges and 
schools of all types were to be enlisted as before; but the 
reigning Pontiff went further and urged the erection in every 
parish, even the smallest, of a parochial Schola to be managed 
on the lines of a confraternity whose chief concern it should 
be to learn to sing the Common of the Mass and transmit this 
to the congregation, of which the sodality should constitute 
the nucleus. Should anyone be tempted to infer that the 
Constitution, which enjoins participation, was a contradic- 
tion of the Motu proprio which sought the restoration and 
diffusion of the chant, it must be stated that, though they are 
not of equal importance, the two things hang together. For, 
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given that the Xyria/e must be collective, what is the musical 
medium to be? It must lie between the serio-comic style of 
The Gipsy’'s Warning or Bobby Shajto on the one hand and 
the Puritan drone of “ St. Ann” (O God our Help) or the 
drawing-room gentility of Zand of Hope and Glory on the 
other. Good sense, tradition, artistic perceptiveness, the rul- 
ings of the musical aristocracy of Kensington Gore, not to 
speak of the harmonious assent of 250 Popes, all agree in 
the explicit choice of the Gregorian chant. 

Dr. Downey’s Advent letter singles out for special praise 
a particular choir whose whole-hearted sincerity and unyield- 
ing perseverance have so long enabled them to maintain their 
footing on the liturgical slope by the simple expedient of 
putting the ritual cart before the Gregorian horse. The Arch- 
bishop has staggered the country by suggesting that the horse, 
for a change, should be put before the cart; that the 
Gregorian mass should be sung in the nave and not exclusively 
by the choir. 

What can be done in Liverpool cannot, of course, be done 
everywhere, all at once. There were no Embassy chapels in 
Liverpool. The exclusive-choir tradition is stronger in Lon- 
don, in Scotland and, I think I am not far wrong in adding, in 
Ireland; by consequence, also, in areas like South Africa, 
the U.S.A. and Australia which are 40, 50 and go per cent 
Irish. Ireland is an object-lesson in the power of persecution 
to close the ora te canentium (Esther, 13). But a modest 
beginning on the Liverpool plan can be made in any mission. 
For the purpose of corporate singing of the Xyriale the chant 
is no more necessary than for the collective singing of the 
O Salutaris. The “ Hindley mass” in English, published by 
Dom Shebbeare and Father O’Connor may be drawn upon to 
whet the parochial appetite. The modern unison Latin mass 
of Dr. Healey Willan prepares the way for the chant. A 
hundred copies of any one of six Gregorian masses can be 
bought for half a guinea; and what the priest does not know 
about these six masses is hardly worth the knowing. There 
is nothing extravagant in the counsel to form a sacred oratorio 
confraternity composed, in imitation of the parochial operetta 
society, of the sanctuary choir, teachers, elder children, offi- 
cers of guilds and clubs and the more ardent members of 
the congregation. Thus a gregarian Gregorian mass can be 
achieved in a single season provided the fetish of preciosity 
be sternly set aside. 
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Ultra-refinement, excessive attention to unessential niceties 
has been the bane of the Gregorian movement, and one 
of the many sticks used to beat the Gregorian dog. There 
are some who profess to believe that God Save the King, He's 
a Jolly Good Fellow, Shenandoah, the Marseillaise (all, by 
the way, Gregorian in origin), Soul of my Saviour, Tantum 
Ergo and Hail, Queen of Heaven cannot be sung by a couple 
of hundred men, women and children properly unless they 
take a five-year course in liturgical “ prunes and prisms.” 
To apply the rules of artistry to congregational singing is to 
kill it outright. 

Our liturgical music is like a skein of wool complicated 
into a woeful tangle. The first knot in the ravel is the appro- 
priation by the parochial choir of the Xyriale, which was 
never a part of their commission. Undo this knot and the 
thread runs loose and free. For example: when the mass is 
restored to the nave what becomes of the choir? Their occu- 
pation is apparently gone. No; the choir return to their 
Proper duty; and the poorest scratch choir, relieved of the 
weight of the Common, can rise to the height of their talents 
in the Proper. Should they elect to sing the Proper to the 
chant, then, indeed, there is some reason for more than or- 
dinary care; for the Proper is a thing to be listened to; and a 
noise that claims attention ought at least to be a pleasant 
noise; wherefore, in medizval times, it took ten years to 
make a singer. But there are six other media in which 
the Proper antiphons may be sung. One of these takes 
the form of the anthem or harmonized motett which makes 
the glory of the most famous choirs in history, from the 
Sistine choir at Rome down to that of the Protestant 
Cathedral, which latter is allowed but a single anthem, or 
two at most, while indulgent Mother Church offers no fewer 
than four. Here is the chance for the realization of Optima 
Deo, a natural craving the Church has never interdicted. 
Should the Gregorian Common be too redolent of dolorous 
myrrh, the Proper can be frankincense and gold. The Motu 
proprio gives more than all we can conceive and takes away 
nothing of what we have learned to love. Based upon this 
charter the London Oratory Choir, for instance, could but 
enhance a reputation that was rich before. The Pian enact- 
ment is indeed uncompromisingly emphatic about the ultimate 
exclusion of the woman chorister from the canonical choir; 
but, after a century of toleration, the Church is not in a hurry 
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for a year or so. Consider ye first the liturgical law; and 
the lady treble fades gracefully away. 

But it must be ever remembered that the woman-chorister 
was a benefactress to the Church, called in at a time when 
we had urgent need of her talent and devotion. Catholic 
Emancipation has transformed her into a noble type of an- 
achronism ; but we are not therefore absolved of the obliga- 
tion to testify our sense of gratitude for what she has done. 
Hence the desire of the Authorities that when she departs 
she may depart, as she came, peacefully, and not before she 
has placed the Proper choir on a sure foundation. Even 
then, besides her canonical place in the congregation, she has 
a musical office to fill, viz., in extra-liturgical oratorio. 

The unimpeded thread goes further still. The collective 
mass will invigorate community singing of every kind. The 
metrical hymns in English and Latin, designed to add a joy 
of their own to the minor services, will vibrate with new life 
and eventually yield to Compline and to Vespers, in which all 
will be able to join intelligenter though the language will be 
Latin. So long as the laity remain devoutly dumb, Latin 
for them will continue to be what it has been since the 
Reformation, a dead language. It will come to life as soon 
as it comes to be sung, and not before. Lastly, and above all, 
the faithful will “ take a more active part in the ecclesiastical 
offices as was the case in ancient times.” 

It is not pretended that the complete restoration of 
liturgical life will materialize in a day or without labour 
and expert guidance; but once liberated from the obsession 
of the exclusive harmonic choir, the energy, zeal and mother- 
wit, which have played so great a part in every other phase 
of parochial economy, will find a way to remove the stigma 
that has too long defaced the music, particularly of the Mass. 
I say “particularly,” for, in musical questions, also, it is the 
Mass that matters. The problem of Mass-music will be mas- 
tered as soon as it comes to be massed. That it should jbe 
massed is the earnest desire of the Archbishop of Liverpool in 
obedience to the Constitution of Pius Undecimus, Pope-Royal 
quem semper conservet Deus. 

EDWARD A. MAGINTY. 








HOW A CATHOLIC SAW THE WAR 


r [ “ie spate of war literature continues to flow at full 
flood. The horror of those years of carnage, whether 
delineated by friend or erstwhile foe, can scarce have 

its shadows etched too deep; yet the picture must not lack 
true perspective. Newspapers bid for humorous soldier 
yarns; but, though humour may have softened tragedy, it 
could never efface it; and, for the Catholic soldier, both were 
differently affected by his creed. Humour of the Army 
brand too often verged on the obscene or blasphemous, while 
the tragedy might be taken “ for our amendment.” 

In spite of war conditions, the solace and support of Holy 
Church, her Sacrifice and her Sacraments, were often very 
near, for Faith could not be strangled by Army routine and 
regulations. So, by way of offset to what was sombre, hor- 
rible, disgusting, a Private of the R.A.M.C. ventures to sum- 
mon from his religious experiences some gleams of the other 
world, not as peculiar to himself, but rather as common to all 
the battle fronts and categories of service. Not that a 
member of the R.A.M.C. was normally called on to endure 
the trials of the fighter, but he shared to the full his spiritual 
privations—and privileges. 

For example, concern, amongst other things, for water sup- 
plies led one into all sorts of situations and places. In one 
capacity or other, I found myself in spots as diverse as Alex- 
andria, Suez, Mudros, Tor, Jerusalem and Nablous, with 
lengthy intervals of more or less nomadic life when one 
seemed marooned in that sea of sand between Kantara and 
Rafa. Here one sojourned with diverse detachments, amongst 
whom, alas! a priest was seldom quartered. On the other 
hand, in Alexandria, Suez, Ismailia and the towns generally, 
there was little difficulty in attending to one’s religious duties 
whenever there was a spell of leisure. When G.H.Q. was 
at Ismailia we had the advantage of the use of the chapel of 
the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul at their beautiful hospital 
by the Suez Canal; so that, while there, it was possible fre- 
quently to assist at Mass and Benediction. Here, of course, 
was the Principal Chaplain’s Office, with generally a priest 
to assist in administrative work. It was in this place that 
a very zealous orderly, who acted as sacristan, got himself 
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into trouble by attaching the mystic letters K.B.S., not only 
to his own name, but also to those of his correspondents whom 
he knew to be “ Knights,” with the result that there eventually 
appeared in Routine Orders a note to the effect that no initials 
of civil societies were to be appended to names. This same 
batman, finding himself within reach of a vast collection of 
artificial flowers and vases, so decorated the altar that the 
priest had to retire to the Sacristy till a space had been 
cleared for the chalice! 

But the celebrant must usually have suffered more from 
defect than from excess. I remember a Mass in a bell-tent at 
Lemnos in 1915, where cigarette tins filled with sand held 
the candles, and a pocket-crucifix was propped against a 
prayer book. Previous to the celebration, confessions were 
heard behind the tent-flap. It was the third Mass for Christ- 
mas Day, said by a priest who had walked miles since his 
second to serve the needs of a crowd of Maltese sailors. Even 
more impressive was a previous service in Mudros harbour a 
month before, for the troops on board were bound for 
Gallipoli. The priest, a naval chaplain, boarded us when we 
arrived from Alexandria, found that there were about 100 
Catholics amongst us, heard as many confessions as he could, 
as he had other ships to visit, and promised to return next 
morning for Mass. Morning dawned: as the sun was arising 
on the bleak mountains of Lemnos, the Father appeared. 
He said there was no time for further confessions. We were 
making that perilous journey to Gallipoli; therefore let all 
make an Act of Contrition and receive General Absolution 
and Holy Communion as Viaticum. It must, indeed, have 
been the last Communion for many, for Gallipoli was taking 
a heavy toll of its assailants. The risk in sight was a great 
stimulus to devotion, but it so happened that our unit was, at 
the last moment, ordered to remain for duty on the Island. 

The fact that chaplains held officers’ rank and were gener- 
ally lodged in the officers’ lines made it awkward sometimes 
for the common soldier to have access to them. Their tents 
were not labelled, and one could not enquire of an officer 
whom one might chance to meet. A certain zealous S.J. 
padre, wishing to obviate this inconvenience, pitched his tent 
on the canal bank in solitary state. There a minor “ Brass- 
hat ” descended upon him and pointed out that he was in a 
spot away from the officers and, therefore, liable to be dis- 
turbed by the men; he was somewhat indignant when the 
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Father mentioned that that was what he most desired! Even 
in this case it was not easy to catch him in: he seemed to be 
combing the Desert around in search of isolated Catholics. 

Away in the Desert one heard Mass as one could. Beside 
the Mediterranean at El Arish, next a stationary hospital, 
stood the marquee Church of Our Lady, Star of the Sea, a 
dedication proudly displayed on its notice-board. Sometimes 
that canvas church set in the Desert seemed more cosmopoli- 
tan, more Catholic, than St. Catherine’s Cathedral at Alex- 
andria. It was an experience to hear the Benediction hymns 
sung by British, Australians, Italians, French and Indians of 
different “tribes,’”’ when for once the Church’s liturgical lan- 
guage solved the problem of Babel, always acute in other 
relations amid such a Pentecostal host. 

Jerusalem had long been in my imagination the centre of 
the earth. I had longed for what in peace days had seemed 
the unattainable; and when at last I was privileged to tread 
its streets, there came no sense of disappointment or disillu- 
sionment. There God Incarnate had lived and taught and died. 
Yet such was the dread of disease that the wanderings of a 
mere Tommy were sadly circumscribed. Imagine the sensa- 
tions with which, for the first time—and in the days of “ Jeru- 
salem Liberated "—a Catholic, and, withal, a student of the 
Crusades, found himself come to the well-spring of his Faith, 
that Empty Tomb, only to discover that, outside the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, was a notice, “ Out of Bounds.” Only 
officers were permitted to enter. 

Later on, however, parties of troops were allowed to be 
shepherded round by an American official of the Y.M.C.A., 
so that the Catholic had to venerate Mount Calvary under 
alien auspices, and to say his prayers to the Mater Dolorosa 
at the scene of her sorrows, whilst his guide appraised the 
value of the jewels that adorned her statue, and wondered 
whether or no the money had better been spent in slum clear- 
ance in the Holy City. However, this was a minor grievance. 
One emerged from the Church of the Holy Sepulchre with a 
full heart, grateful for the privilege of kneeling where Mag- 
dalen had knelt and Peter had beheld the Risen Lord. So 
zealously did the Army guard the Holy Places against its own 
soldiers that, during several weeks’ sojourn in Jerusalem, dur- 
ing all of which period I was in possession of a “duty” pass, 
I was unable to receive Holy Communion even once at any 
of the Holy Places within the city walls. 
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On the feast of the Assumption, 1918, however, a Pil- 
grimage for Catholic soldiers was arranged by the Catholic 
Assistant Principal Chaplain, and officers commanding units 
were instructed to give all possible facilities for attending 
to their Catholic personnel. (Incidentally, I travelled for 
this purpose from Enab to Jerusalem in a lorry loaded with 
goats! ) Arriving there, the pilgrims were given a printed sheet 
containing the order of service, including a list of Masses 
at churches within the walled city, amongst which, of course, 
was the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, while, immediately 
underneath, was printed “ out of bounds to other ranks.” 

Exactly what was at the bottom of the prohibition against 
entering the Church of the Holy Sepulchre I do not know. 
Truly, the Catholic soldier was in the minority; but did any- 
one fear that Bible-reading Protestants should do violence 
to the Holy Places? One of the Friars at the Holy Sepulchre 
told me no prohibition was imposed on Austrians or Germans 
when they were there; and one hopes that they said their 
prayers without a Y.M.C.A. guide. It may be mentioned in 
this connection that any comparison of the Crusades with the 
Palestine Campaign in letters or lectures were forbidden, 
doubtless from fear of offence to Moslem allies. This fine 
susceptibility to religious feeling—other than that of Chris- 
tians—seemed to be perpetuated in the decision to allow, in 
remembrance of the magnanimity of the Caliph Omar who 
refused to pray there, the continuance of the Moslem guard at 
the Holy Sepulchre. 

With the Catholic Soldiers’ Pilgrimage I heard Mass in 
the Church of St. Anne, and with fellow Catholics had the 
joy and privilege of making the Stations and of praying at 
the Holy Sepulchre; but that was an isolated occasion. How- 
ever, I had a “ duty pass ” for the City within the Walls, and, 
furthermore, was the happy possessor of our own Holy Bible 
and Father Meistermann’s “ Guide to the Holy Land,” so 
that my regrets are less personal than for my non-Catholic 
fellow soldiers, whose reactions to and impressions of the 
Holy City, when seen through Y.M.C.A. eyes, one was en- 
abled, living intimately amongst them, so easily to gauge. 
Here, my only opportunity, I should be lacking in gratitude 
did I not express my thanks to an unknown French “poilu,” 
who, on guard at the door of the Holy Sepulchre, so many 
times “ looked the other way ” when he saw my Rosary. 

When breathing space came again after Allenby’s “ big 
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push,” I went to the quaint, fortress-like church at Enab for 
Mass. Both the voice and figure of the priest seemed 
strangely familiar; and, at the end of the Mass, it came to 
me that the priest was my friend, the French private. Recog- 
nition was mutual and joyous: he had as little suspected that 
a stray English “ Tommy ” could be a Catholic as I that he 
was a priest. It appeared that, at the outbreak of war, he 
had received mobilization orders to return to France, and 
was eventually sent out with his detachment to Palestine. 
After some special duty—the nature of which I can only sur- 
mise—he was given leave of absence, during which he re- 
sumed his Benedictine habit and stepped into his own parish. 
I spent many happy moments at the monastery there. 

The mere chronicle that it was my great privilege to assist 
at Christmas Midnight Mass at Bethlehem must suffice. Other 
pens have told its wonders and mysteries in language more 
eloquent than mine. The fact that the Prince of Peace Him- 
self came to me in His first earthly dwelling-place at the 
end of the Great War, when the “ last Crusade” reached 
its triumphant end, obliterated many of the less pleasant im- 
pressions of Palestine under war-conditions. 

There is one recollection that shall be recorded last. I 
had been in the habit of hearing Mass at the Church of the 
Dormition of Our Lady on Mount Zion, which was built by 
Germans and was under the charge of German Benedictines. 
Presenting myself one day for confession, I was somewhat 
taken aback to hear the monk’s query—* Do you know that I 
am a German?” I could think of only one reply: “ Father, I 
know that you are a Catholic and a priest.” We shook 
hands: he led me to a chapel wherein was a statue of St. 
Boniface. ‘“‘ A Saint and an Englishman,” the Father said, 
“to whom my country was, in great measure, indebted for 
its faith.” Together we knelt, and, together, at his sug- 
gestion we prayed for our common Father, for the Church, 
for the weal of our two countries, and for peace. Then, in the 
crypt at the altar of the Dormition of Our Lady there came 
through him the Sacrament of Reconciliation. I was told 
afterwards that it was “unpatriotic” to avail myself of the 
ministrations of those German monks. Was it that—or just 


Catholic? 
A. J. L. PROCTOR. 
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THE LITURGICAL YEAR IN 
ENGLISH GARB 


T is well known that the source from which the English 

have mainly drawn their religious vocabulary is the Bible. 

In a lesser degree the Christian liturgy has also provided 
a fair number of words. The origin of some of these litur- 
gical terms is not always familiar even to educated people, 
for they are often connected with recondite rites and customs, 
some of which have long been abolished. 

My purpose is to endeavour to make clear the meaning of 
such liturgical terms as are peculiar to the English tongue, 
names of festivals, ecclesiastical seasons, and the like, uncon- 
nected by origin or derivation with the other languages of the 
West. Some of these words (e.g., Christmas, Maundy Thurs- 
day) are, it is true, derived from Latin, but no similar com- 
pounds are to be found in the romance languages. 

If well directed, such a survey may throw occasional side- 
lights upon various medizval ecclesiastical customs and the 
religious folklore of Great Britain. 


EMBER DAYS. 


Ember days, as every Catholic knows, are three days 
(Wednesday, Friday and Saturday) set apart for fasting and 
penance in each of the four seasons of the year. They begin 
on the Wednesday after the feast of St. Lucy (Dec. 13th), 
on the Wednesday of the first week in Lent, on the Wednes- 
day after Whit-Sunday, and on the Wednesday after the 
feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross (Sept. 14th). 
“ The original form of the word,” says Skeat, “ is ymb-ryne, 
and the original sense ‘a running round,’ ‘circuit,’ or 
‘course’; compounded of A.S. ymb, ymbe, * around,’ cognate 
with Germ. um-, Lat. ambi-; and ryne, ‘a running,’ from 
rinnan, to run.” * 

In spite of the resemblance of Ember with the last two 
syllables of the German word Quatember there is no relation 
whatever between the two terms. Qwuatember is simply a 
corruption of Lat. guatuor tempora,? whence also are derived 


: “ Etymological Dictionary of the English Language " (Oxford, 1910). 
* Cf. L. Fischer, “‘ Die kirchlichen Quatember,” Manchen, 1914, p- 185. 
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the French guaire-temps, and the corresponding English 
quarter-tense. 


CHRISTMAS. 


In the romance languages the name for the feast of the 
Nativity of Our Lord is derived from Lat. xa/alis (t.e., natalis 
dies = birthday). In Irish and the other Celtic languages 
the word for Christmas is derived from Lat. ma/alicia, with 
the same meaning (e.g., Ir. nodlaig). 

The English word Christmas is obviously compounded of 
the two terms “ Christ” and “ Mass.’’ ‘‘ The Mass has left 
upon the English language marks which centuries of Pro- 
testantism have not been able to efface,” writes John Hobson 
Matthews in that charming booklet issued by the Catholic 
Truth Society, entitled ““ The Mass and its Folklore.” ‘ Our 
greatest festival,” he goes on, “is still called * Christmas,’ 
i.e., ‘the Christ Mass.” An attempt was made in the age of 
Puritan ascendancy not only to abolish Christmas, but also to 
eradicate its name by substituting the term ‘ Christ-tide ’; 
but ancient custom proved too strong for the innovators, and 
the Mass conquered once more” (pp. 3—4). 

The term Mass occurs in a certain number of names of 
feasts similarly compounded: Childermas (Dec. 28th), 
Candlemas (Feb. 2nd), Lammas (Aug. Ist), Michaelmas 
(Sept. 29th), All-Hallowmas, or Hallowmas (Nov. Ist), 
Martinmas (Nov. 11th), some of which will be dealt with 
separately later on. 

In Latin texts (even from the Carolingian period) the word 
Missa, with the addition of the name of some saint, is some- 
times used to describe the festival of that saint (e.g., Missa 
S. Patricii), the Mass being justly regarded as the chief and 
central part of the liturgical celebration. Later on in the 
Germanic tongues the word Messe was even extended to de- 
note the local festival or fair (Leipzigermesse, Kirchmesse, 
Kermesse), because on those days were originally celebrated 
the festival and the Mass of the patron saint. 


CHILDERMAS. 


Childermas Day is the ancient name for Holy Innocents’ 
Day (Dec. 28th), the festival of the children, the day of the 
Boy-Bishop, observed in commemoration of the children slain 
by order of the impious Herod in Bethlehem. 

Elected on St. Nicholas’s Day (Dec. 6th), the boy-bishop 
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attired in pontifical vestments used to preside at all the cere- 
monies and offices on Holy Innocents’ Day. 


In some of the Western churches in later days the three 
festivals that followed Christmas were observed in a 
peculiar way. On St. Stephen’s Day deacons naturally 
took the principal part; on St. John’s Day, Presbyters ; 
and on Innocents’ Day the children of the choir. On 
St. John’s Day they enthroned their Bishop and held a 
service with him; and at Vespers when the Precentor 
came to the verse in the Magnificat, ‘‘ He hath put down 
the mighty from their seats,” he gave up his staff to the 
Precentor of the boys, and then they went into the upper 
stalls while the canons took the lower seats. After ser- 
vice the Precentor gave them a feast at his house. The 
next day was one of special sports and revelries in which 
the boys took the lead. 


The observance of the Boy-Bishop was abolished by Henry 
VIII. in 1542, restored by Queen Mary, and again abolished 
by Elizabeth, though here and there it lingered on for some 
time longer. 


CANDLEMAS. 


This is the title given to the feast of lights on February 
2nd, observed in commemoration of the Purification of the 
Blessed Virgin and the Presentation of Jesus in the Temple. 

In French the name of the festival is “chandeleur,” and 
the Germans call it “ Lichtmesse,” both appellations derived, 
like the English, from the custom of blessing candles and 
tapers, and of carrying them in solemn procession on this 
day. The custom is attested by the Venerable Bede in the 
early part of the eighth century. 

The rite originated from the words of Simeon, who spoke 
of Our Lord as “a light to the revelation of the Gentiles and 
the glory of Thy people Israel,” which are read in the Gospel 
on the day, and form an antiphon repeated after every verse 
during the singing of the Canticle of Simeon while the 
candles are distributed to the people. 


* John Wordsworth, “‘ The Ministry of Grace," London, 1903, pp. 405—406. 
Cf. G. C. Bateman, “* Les coutumes scolaires de l’Angleterre ancienne,”’ Evreux, 
1920, pp- 57—59- . 

2 Bede, “ De temporum ratione,” 12 (Migne, P.L., XC., 331). 
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Candlemas Day occupies an important place in weather- 
lore, witness the following sayings: 
At Candlemas Day 
Another winter is on his way. 
If Marie’s purifying daie 
Be cleare and bright with sunnie raie, 
iThe frost and cold shall be much more 
After the feast than was before. 
If Candlemas day be fine and clear, 
Corn and fruits will they be dear. 
Or as the Scots have it: 


If Candlemas Day be fine and clear, 
There'll be twa winters in the year. 


According to the rustic computation, the date of Candle- 
mass divides winter into two periods of about equal length. 
Hence the saying: 

Candlemas Day! Candlemas Day! 

Half our fire and half our hay. 
That is, we are midway through winter, and ought to have 
half our fuel and hay in stock. 

On account of the prominence given to Christmas in Eng- 
lish social tradition, it is not surprising to find that people 
were also wont to prognosticate from the weather observed 
on Christmas Day what sort of weather might be expected on 
the following Easter Sunday. 

““ A warm Christmas makes a cold Easter,” or “ A green 
Christmas gives a white Easter.” These and such-like say- 
ings were commonly heard in country speech.' 

The French say: 

Noél au tison 

Paques au buisson. 
and vice versa. 

SHROVE TUESDAY. 


The English verb ¢o shrive has two different meanings: 
1, “to hear or receive the confession of"; 2 (used reflex- 
ively), “‘ to confess and receive absolution.” It is derived 
from O.E. scrifan, which has also given shrift (= confes- 
sion). Shrove Tuesday means “ Confession Tuesday”; for 
it was formerly customary in England for people to confess 


* See Richard Inwards, “ Weather Lore. A Collection of Proverbs, Sayings 
and Rules concerning the Weather " (London, 1898). 
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their sins to their parish priests on the Tuesday following 
Quinquagesima Sunday and preceding Ash Wednesday. 

Scrifan was at an early date borrowed from Lat. scribere 
(comp. Germ. schreiben). But, one may ask, what has the 
idea of writing to do with the practice of confession? The 
only satisfactory explanation is to be found in the use of 
the Liber poenitentialis, or Penitential, so common in the 
Celtic and Anglo-Saxon churches. The penitential was a 
catalogue of sins with the indication of the appropriate pen- 
ances, compiled for the use of confessors. The confessor 
may have had the book ready to hand while hearing confes- 
sions. Following H. Zimmer, H. S. MacGillivray writes on 
the matter: 

Scrift came to denote the ordinances of penance pre- 
scribed by the Church of England [sic]|—“ Scripta ’’—so 
called because they are recorded or inscribed in a so-called 
“confessionale” (scrift-boc) [i.e., penitential]. Later on, 
this meaning of scri/t—ordinance of penance, the penance 
—was transferred to the penance-imposer, the confessor ; 
and, at the same time, the verb scrifan became influenced 
by scrift, and adopted the meanings, “to hear confes- 
sion,” “‘ to impose punishment or penance.’ + 

In an old English Homily preached about A.D. 1000, we 
read that 

in the week immediately before Lent, everyone shall go to 
his confessor (scri/) and confess his deeds ; and his con- 
fessor shall so shrive him as he then may hear by his 
deeds what he is to do. And he shall command all his 
parishioners, with God’s command, that, if any of them 
against any man have any enmity, that he shall make 
peace with him; but if anyone will not agree to that, then 
he may not shrive him, but then he shall acquaint the 
bishop, that he may turn him to right.? 

The great Fast, thus inaugurated, ought to be spent, as 
another homily puts it, “in fasting and alms deeds, and in 
good prayers, vigils, unwashen garments, smart cogitations, 
and in such other good deeds, according as each man prefers 
to repent of his foul sins.” $ 


* H. S. MacGillivray, “‘ The Influence of Christianity on the Vocabulary of 
Old English " (‘ Studien zur englischen Philologie,” published by L. Morsbach, 
VIII., Halle, 1902, pp. 101—102). 

* Quoted by H. Thurston in “Lent and Holy Week" (London, 1904), 
pp. 62—63. 

3 From an English Homily of the Twelfth Century (H. Thurston, Op. cit., pp. 
60—61). 
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“Smart cogitations”’ are doubtless aroused nowadays by 
Lenten sermons, but the incitement to wear “ unwashen gar- 
ments " during Lent would not, I imagine, find our contem- 
poraries very responsive. Ash Wednesday need only be men- 
tioned, as its character is obvious. 


LENT. 


The word comes from an O.E. word, ldenten, meaning 
“spring,” that penitential season of forty days coinciding 
more or less with the beginning of springtime. 

Lady Day, the popular English name for the feast of the 
Annunciation (March 25th), one of the Quarter Days in Eng- 
land, generally falls in Lent. 


MAUNDY THURSDAY. 


Two days in Holy Week are known by names which are 
peculiar to the English liturgical vocabulary, viz., Maundy 
Thursday (also called “Shere Thursday” in the Middle 
Ages), and Good Friday (also called “ Long Friday ” in an 
English Homily of the twelfth century).* 

The explanation of the vocable, Maundy, is to be found in 
the function of feet-washing which took place (and is still 
canonically observed) on the Thursday in Holy Week. The 
name arose from the first word of the first antiphon sung dur- 
ing the performance of that ceremony: Mandatum novum 
do vobis (“A new commandment I give unto you”). 

The rite of the Maundy is set forth in the Roman Missal, 
from which we translate the beautiful prayer that ends it: 

Receive, O Lord, our humble duty; and since Thou 
didst condescend to wash the feet of Thy Disciples, do 
not despise the work of Thy hands, which Thou didst 
recommend us to imitate; so that, as in it we wash away 
the external stains of the body, Thou wouldst deign to 
purify the souls of each one of us from the stain of sin. 
Grant us this grace, we beseech Thee, who, being God, 
livest and reignest world without end. Amen. 


Many records testify that the rite of feet-washing was 
regularly observed by the kings and queens of England under 
the Norman, Plantagenet and Tudor reigns. The royal 
Maundy was even continued when England was no longer 
Catholic. But it became gradually obsolete in the reigns 
of Charles II. (1660—1685) and his successors. Under 


* H. Thurston, pp. 441—442. 
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the date April 4, 1667, Pepys states in his famous “ Diary ”’: 
“My wife had been . . . to the Maundy; but the King did 
not wash the poor people’s feet himself, but the Bishop of 
London did it for him.” It was in the reign of Charles II. 
that ““ Maundy pennies ”’ were first coined, coming fresh from 
the mint to the recipients.1 

The other name (now obsolete) of Shere Thursday given, 
in the Middle Ages, to Maundy Thursday is probably con- 
nected with the Middle English word shere or sheere (= pure, 
unalloyed, clear), still seen in the use of sheer to express 
physical purity.2 So Shere Thursday would mean “ the 
cleansing day,” according to Father Thurston, who adds: 
“From the time of St. Augustine onwards, this Thursday 
was associated with the idea of personal purification, not only 
in a moral, but in a material sense.’’* Accordingly, the same 
learned author is of opinion that Shere Thursday “ has noth- 
ing to do with shearing, as was often erroneously supposed. 
It does not mean the day on which the penitents were shaven 
and shorn.” 

That the latter meaning did actually creep into the minds 
of many could be shown by a good number of texts, and 
notably by a passage of the Ziber festivalis of 1511, where 
it is asserted (fol. XXXII 6b) that the name was given to 
that Thursday because “‘ in old faders dayes the people wolde 
that day shere theyr hedes, and clypp theyr berdes, . . and 
so make them honest agenst Easter-day.”’ ¢ 


EASTER. 

The festival of the Resurrection of Our Lord, which in 
the romance languages and in the Celtic tongues as well (e.z., 
Ir. caisc,; Welsh pasg) bears a name derived from Lat. Pascha, 
received in England its name from an old goddess of Spring 
called Eéstre, in honour of whom a festival was celebrated 
in April, whence this month was known in Anglo-Saxon as 
Edsterminad. Such was already the opinion of the Vener- 


able Bede. 
LOW SUNDAY. 
The Sunday after Easter, called in Latin Dominica in albis 
(sc. depositis), because on this day the newly-baptized laid 


t See G. A. Frank Knight's art. “ Feet Washing" in Hastings’s “ Encycl. 
of Religion and Ethics.” 
* G. A. Frank Knight, p. 818. 


3 H. Thurston, pp. 80—81, 308. ‘ 
* Quoted by G. A. Frank Knight, who also cites other curious texts. 


$ Bede, “ De temporum ratione,” 15 (Migne, P.L., XC., 357) 
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aside their white baptismal robes, is traditionally known in 
England as Low Sunday, for which various derivations have 
been suggested. Some have believed that the term “low,” 
arrived at by the clipping of the initial letter of the word 
“close,” comes from the Latin clausum in the phrases Pascha 
clausum or clausum paschae (the close of the Pasch). Canon 
M. S. MacMahon mentions this far-fetched derivation in his 
“ Liturgical Catechism ” (Dublin, 1926, p. 276), but only to 
discard it and adopt a more plausible opinion recorded in 
the ‘“‘ New English Dictionary,” that “the popular name of 
Low Sunday has probably arisen from the contrast between 
the joys of Easter and the first return to ordinary Sunday 
services.” 
WHIT-SUNDAY. 

Why is the feast of Pentecost called Whit-Sunday? Skeat 
and the “ New English Dictionary ” have adopted the opinion 
that here “whit” stands for “white,” the feast being called 
White Sunday on account of the white garments worn by 
the neophytes who have been baptized on the vigil of the 
feast. The eve of Pentecost was in the West one of the chief 
seasons for baptism. In England not only adults but a good 
many infants were also baptized on that day. Some relevant 
remarks of Father Thurston are well worth quoting here. 


There is a certain probability [he tells us] that the great 
majority of the baptisms took place [not on Easter but] 
on Whitsun eve, or possibly on Whitsunday itself. The 
Whitsun processions to the Mother church were also a 
notable feature at the same period, and it is something 
more than likely that the majority of the population 
would have been present at the church offices on such an 
occasion, bringing even their infants in arms with them. 
Once such a baby-show, if the slang phrase be not inap- 
propriate in this connection, had taken on, there is no 
difficulty in believing that the white coifs [or ‘“‘chrisoms”’] 
of the newly baptized would make a great impression. 


For this reason Pentecost would have received the name of 
White Sunday, which, later on, became Whit-Sunday. 
Father Thurston makes a final remark which applies to 
other cases of native terms given to old Christian festivals 
in this country. 
In any case [he says] ‘* White Sunday ” was plain Eng- 
lish, which Pentecost is not, and there was always a 
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tendency in popular speech to avoid outlandish terms or 
to find substitutes to which a meaning could be attached.’ 


LAMMAS DAY. 

In the English Calendar the festival of St. Peter’s Chains 
on Aug. Ist is termed Zammas Day. According to the most 
plausible opinion, the term is considered as a corruption of 
Loaf-mass (A.S. hla}, a loaf, and messe, mass). This refers 
to an Anglo-Saxon custom of offering on that day bread 
made from the new corn in thanksgiving for the harvest. 

This extinct rite may be compared with two ancient ones 
still in use on the Continent, first with the pain bénit (blessing 
and distribution of ordinary bread or cakes at the High Mass 
on Sundays in France); secondly, with the blessing of new 
grapes prevailing in various vine-growing countries on the 
festival of the Transfiguration of Our Lord (Aug. 6th). On 
that date, during Mass, some of the new grapes are even 
pressed over the chalice and their juice is mixed with the wine 
destined to be consecrated. 

Lammas is one of the legal quarter-days in Scotland. 


HALLOWMAS. 

In England All Saints’ Day (Nov. Ist) was called All 
Hallows Day, or Hallowmas in the Middle Ages. ‘‘ Most of 
the native words adapted to Christian usage,” remarks Pro- 
fessor Jespersen, ‘‘ have since been superseded by terms taken 
from Latin or French. Where we now say saint from the 
French, the old word was Aalig (mod. holy), preserved in 
All-Hallows-day and Alihallow-e’en; the Latin sanct was 
rarely used.” ? 

The old word is still constantly used in its verbal form. 
It is repeated many times a day by countless persons pro- 
nouncing the four sacred words of the Lord’s Prayer: “ Hal- 
lowed be Thy Name.” 


Some terms of this liturgical vocabulary are still indeed 
full of sap and in daily use, but some others have now become 
obsolete. In both cases these old English words are pre- 
cious relics of the past; kernels containing a nutritious core, 
testifying to the faith and piety of Catholic England. 


L. GOUGAUD, 0O.S.B. 


* H. Thurston, “ Whit Sunday=White Sunday” (Tue Montn, June 1929, 


PP. 541—542). 
? Otto Jespersen, ‘“‘ Growth and Structure of the English Language," Leipzig, 


1912, p. 43. 














THE RIGHTS AND FUNCTION 
CIVIL AUTHORITY’ 


«c AN’S natural instinct moves him to live in civil 
M society, for he cannot, if dwelling apart, provide 
himself with the necessary requirements of life, 
or procure the means of developing his mental and moral 
faculties.” In these words Pope Leo XIII. embodied the 
traditional teaching of the Catholic schools, inherited from 
Aristotle, on the origin of civil society. They are to be found 
in the encyclical on ‘ The Christian Constitution of States,” 
published in 1885.2 
Social life is necessary for the normal man or woman to 
develop in the intellectual and moral sphere, just as in the 
economic order the division of labour which it facilitates and 
promotes leads to more efficient and therefore more plentiful 
production. But more than mere contact between families 
or individuals is required to constitute civil society. Let us 
imagine for a moment that in this country all political sover- 
eignty were abolished; that those who are now citizens of 
Great Britain ceased to be under any obligations and to enjoy 
any rights other than those which would attach to strangers 
casually meeting on an alien soil; in other words, that all 
strictly social bonds were dissolved, so that our State became 
merely an aggregate of families and individuals living to- 
gether in towns, villages or scattered homesteads. From this 
would naturally follow the disappearance of Parliament, of 
County Councils and Town Councils, of the Army, Navy and 
Police, of the Law Courts with their criminal and civil juris- 
diction. Rates and taxes too would disappear, since no one 
would have the right to levy them. If roads were made or 
repaired, it would be by voluntary initiative and private 
effort. If a new railway was to be constructed, the land- 
owners over whose soil it had to pass would be able to fix 
such prices as they chose, and the railway proprietors would 
be able to make such charges for goods and passenger traffic 
as they pleased. If letters were carried, it would be because 
private individuals thought it to their advantage to under- 
take this service. If anyone thought himself injured by the 


OF 


* A Paper read before the Cambridge University Catholic Association on 
March 2, 1930. 
* “ The Pope and the People,” C.T.S., p. 46. 
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conduct of one of his neighbours, his only remedy would be 
to seek reparation from the offender by persuasion or force. 

Without elaborating the picture further, it is obvious that 
under such conditions life would speedily become, to use the 
well-known phrase of Hobbes, “ nasty, brutish and short.” 
There is no need, however, to accept Hobbes’s diagnosis of 
human nature (homo homini lupus) in order to account for 
the general turmoil and disorder which would follow on the 
dissolution of the bonds of civil society. The presence of a 
few wolves in human clothing, left to roam at will, fearing 
neither law courts nor police, would be quite sufficient to 
wreck any hope of general peace, and that there are more than 
a few of such wolves ready to come into the open whenever 
they think they can do so with a chance of safety to them- 
selves is clear from our police records, to say nothing of the 
experience of communities, such as Chicago, where social con- 
trol and repression have grown weak and ineffective. To talk 
of progress in the arts and sciences in a group (one can hardly 
call it a community) threatened by criminals within, and pro- 
bably attacked by foreign enemies, without any organized 
means of defence against either, would be as much of a 
mockery as to set up a University ina mining camp. To hope 
for even material progress in the absence of any co-ordinated 
effort to secure it, or even to maintain peace, its essential con- 
dition, would be folly. As for religion and morality, no doubt 
there might well be saints, as there have always been in the 
world’s history, but the rank and file of mankind would be 
only too likely to follow the law of the jungle in which they 
found themselves rather than the law of God. Those whose 
conscience rebelled against this would probably take refuge 
in fortress-monasteries and convents, and leave the nation 
to its fate. 

We may agree with Hobbes that experience of such condi- 
tions of life as I have described would force upon those who 
were lucky enough to survive and who were not on the side of 
disorder, the conviction that they must organize themselves 
for their own protection, and, when that was secured, for 
furthering their welfare by common action. Such an organi- 
zation necessarily gives rise to new rights and new duties, viz., 
the right of the organized community to the co-operation of 
its members, and the right of each of the members to the pro- 
tection and assistance of the organized community, with the 
duties correlative to these rights. In other words, with the 
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appearance of a community juridically united and organized 
for the promotion of the common welfare, civil society has 
come into existence. 

The need for civil society arises out of human nature itself. 
It is characteristic of man that he seeks the society of his fel- 
lows, not merely because of a deep-rooted instinct which makes | 
isolation terrible to him, but also because he realizes that | 
the assistance and co-operation of others is necessary for him 
if he is fully to develop the potentialities of his nature, 
physical, moral and intellectual. 

This can be stated in another form by saying that civil 
society is based upon the natural law, which is expressed in 
the dictates of human reason prescribing what actions and 
modes of life are to be avoided by men as being out of 
harmony with their development towards the perfection of 
their nature, commanding those actions and modes of life 
which are essential to that development, permitting those 
actions and modes of life which are consonant with progress 
towards perfection but not essential to it. Civil society, as 
we have seen, is essential to the well-being of mankind ; con- 
sequently it is prescribed by the natural law as strictly as is 
the institution of the family, and so both the family and civil 
society are in the strict sense “natural” societies, whereas 
other societies voluntarily formed for the purpose of achiev- 
ing some common object, societies such as universities, 
trade-unions or golf-clubs, are (to use the terminology of the 
Catholic schools) “conventional” societies, permitted but not 
prescribed by the natural law. 

This is not the place to give a philosophical account of | 
the natural law in any detail, but it must be observed that | 
just as the human reason is, as it were, a spark of the Divine 
Intelligence, so the natural law is a reflection of the Divine 
plan for the evolution of every man and woman. Just as | 
in the speculative order, the human intellect perceives truth 
but does not make it, so in the practical order, the order of . 
action, we perceive what is morally good and what is morally 
evil or indifferent. The roots of the natural law stretch out | 
beyond our finite intellects into the infinite, into the wisdom | 
of God. : 

We may, then, sum up Catholic teaching on civil society by | 
saying that it is a natural society, founded on the will of God, 
a will which is not arbitrary, and which imposes no arbitrary 
precepts upon us, but one which is ever in complete accord | 
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with infinite wisdom, and ordains nothing but what is for the 
good of man, forbids nothing but what will injure man. 

We must now pass from the consideration of civil society 
in general to the question of civil authority, and here I can- 
not do better than quote once again from the encyclical on the 
Christian Constitution of States: 


As no society can hold together unless someone be over 
all, directing all to strive earnestly for the common good, 
every civilized community must have a ruling authority, 
and this authority, no less than society itself, has its 
source in nature, and has, consequently, God for its 
author. Hence it follows that all public power must pro- 
ceed from God, . . . so that whoever holds the right to 
govern holds it from one sole and single source, namely, 
God, the Sovereign Ruler of all. ‘“ There is no power but 
from God.” 


Once again the Pope is not enunciating a new truth. He 
is but reasserting a commonplace of Catholic political philo- 
sophy. He is reaffirming the old argument from common 
sense, that without a Government to direct social activities 
and to co-ordinate individual efforts, the purpose for which 
civil society is formed will be frustrated. Civil authority, 
then, is as natural an institution as civil society, and equally 
founded on the will of God. It is the organ by which the 
political community acts and by which it secures, or ought to 
secure, the ends for which civil society exists. 

What those ends are is sufficiently clear, it is hoped, from 
what has been said above. Ina general way, they may be 
described as “‘ the common good of all the citizens,” by which 
is not meant a sum of individual goods, but a good which is 
common to all. Civil society is necessary for the adequate 
defence of the individual rights of its members, and to pro- 
vide those conditions of temporal welfare which are essential 
to individual and social progress, but which individuals can- 
not provide by their own unaided efforts. 


The end of civil authority is not the temporal felicity 
of individuals precisely in so far as they are individuals, 
but the temporal felicity of the community over which it 
rules, and of the individual members of the community in 
so far as they are members; that is, that they may live in 
it in peace and justice, with a sufficiency of material 
goods for a decent human life, and with that integrity of 
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morals which is requisite for the external peace and wel- 
fare of the commonwealth. 


So one may freely render the opinion of one of the greatest of 
the post-Reformation Catholic doctors, Suarez, who appeals 
to the authority of Aristotle and St. Thomas in favour of 
this view. The function of civil authority is thus marked 
out as essentially supplementary, as naturally destined to sup- 
ply for individual citizens what they cannot provide for them- 
selves. The concept of the State as an organism is by no 
means foreign to our author, who goes so far as to term civil 
society a corpus mysticum, united by a moral bond; but the 
further idea, that this organism so transcends its members 
that they are entirely and in every respect subordinated to it, 
that they exist only for its good, is definitely opposed to all 
Catholic teaching. Civil society may be thought of as a 
body; its citizens may be thought of as the members of that 
body. But we must beware of the illusion that we may argue 
from the relations between a physical body and its members 
to the relations which should exist between a moral body and 
its members. The members of a physical body, arms, feet, 
heart, lungs, etc., exist only for the good of the whole of 
which they are parts, and outside of which they have no sig- 
nificance save to the student of anatomy. The members of 
the moral body which we call civil society are persons, each 
with an individual end in life and a sacred destiny. The 
members of man’s body may if necessary be sacrificed for the 
good of that body. The members of civil society exist for 
themselves: with regard to other creatures they are “ ends-in- 
themselves,” and the moral body to which they belong must 
treat them as such. It exists for them, not they for it. There 
is a nice balance to be preserved in defining the mutual re- 
lations of teleological subordination between the State and 
its members. If the State were a mere instrument for the use 
of its members, it would have no right of authority over 
them ; if they were mere instruments for the use of the State, 
they would be reduced to the condition of chattels and would 
lose the rights which attach to them as persons, those rights 
which are the moral bulwark against despotism. One may 
express the mutual relations by saying that the State has 
authority over its members only in so far as that authority is 
necessary for the common good; and that the common good 


* “ De Legibus ": lib. 3, c. 11. 
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is the promotion and preservation of the conditions necessary 
for the temporal welfare of all the citizens. Within its own 
sphere the State is sovereign; but that very sovereignty is a 
stewardship for the interests of the subjects. 

This being so, the political sovereign, whether one person 
or a group of persons, has a moral duty to use authority only 
in the interests of the subjects. From this duty of the sovereign 
arises his right to demand from the subjects their co-operation 
towards the achievement of the purpose for which civil society 
comes into existence, and the correlative duty of subjects to 
furnish that co-operation: but the right of the sovereign is 
limited by the purpose for which civil authority exists. I have 
already insisted on the fact that the function of the State is to 
supplement and not to supersede the lawful activities of the 
members of the State: to help them to help themselves. Con- 
sequently the State must respect the rights which every hu- 
man being possesses by the fact that he or she 7s a human 
being, and the natural rights of the family, itself a natural 
society, anterior logically, if not always in time, to the State ; 
though it may limit the exercise of those rights in so far as 
their unlimited enjoyment would be against the common wel- 
fare of the community. For example, the State cannot justly 
take away the natural right to own productive property ; but it 
may set limits to the amount that may be owned, should such 
limitation be required for the common good. 

In communities which have attained the full development 
of political organization, the sovereign fulfils the duty of pro- 
tecting and promoting the common welfare by issuing those 
general rules of action and conduct which we call “laws.” If 
a law be in contradiction with the natural law (or, as one 
would say to-day, the moral law), it is no law, for the legisla- 
tor has no power to make laws save in so far as he derives it 
from the natural law. But it is to be noticed that a law is 
not necessarily unjust because it forbids an action which in 
itself is good, still less an action which in itself is neither 
good nor bad; for an action in itself good may, owing to the 
circumstances in which it is done, be against the common 
good. It is undoubtedly a good thing to sing hymns to God, 
and a better thing to persuade other people to join one in 
doing so; yet a hymn-meeting in the middle of Piccadilly at 
midday would be justly forbidden by law. As to morally 
bad actions, a good general rule is given us by Suarez,} 


* “ De Legibus ": lib. 3, c. 12. 
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viz., that those ought to be prohibited by the civil law which 
are harmful to the community and which can be prohibited 
and punished without causing greater social harm than arises 
from their legal toleration. Let us take, for example, the 
question of Prohibition. To argue that the legal prohibition 
of intoxicating liquors throughout a country is unjust because 
there is nothing intrinsically wrong in drinking them, is not 
very convincing, because it may be that social welfare is suf- 
fering on account of the fact that many people are drinking 
immoderately, and that only total prohibition will remedy 
the evil. If this contention were well founded, it is difficult 
to see why the State should not prohibit the sale and con- 
sumption of intoxicants for other than medicinal purposes just 
as it prohibits (in many countries) the indiscriminate sale 
of cocaine, heroin and opium. I am not here concerned to 
discuss the contention I have mentioned. My point is that 
the argument in question has to meet it and, if possible, dis- 
prove it. But if we reflect on the social evils that have ac- 
companied Prohibition in America, the strained relations with 
foreign countries, the enormous army required to enforce it 
(with indifferent success), the enormous army of organized 
law-breakers, bootleggers, hijackers and other technicians, 
which has sprung up to meet the demand for alcohol; the 
battles, murders and sudden deaths which have stained the 
attempt to enforce the Eighteenth Amendment to the Ameri- 
can Constitution, to say nothing of the diminished respect for 
law, we can hardly refuse to admit that more harm has been 
done by that Amendment than would have been caused by 
leaving it in the shadowy realm of laws that have never been 
made. 

In fulfilment of his duty to promote public welfare, the 
legislator should establish such standards of objective decency 
as are requisite if citizens are not to be exposed to temptations 
of immorality, so far as that can be done without causing 
greater harm. How far the law can interfere without creat- 
ing more harm than it removes is a matter to be settled in 
particular cases by the prudence of the legislator; but it is 
clear that in principle one must approve of a censorship of 
plays and films (one might add, and of posters displayed on 
the hoardings). With regard to books, it may be urged that 
the individual is not bound to read them, that the remedy 
against their immoral solicitations lies in the hands of the 
individual reader. But it must be remembered that the title 
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of a book does not convey a warning of the immorality of the 
contents, and that a reader may quite innocently find himself 
exposed to moral danger in reading a book with a quite in- 
nocuous title ; and further that such books fall into the hands 
of the immature, whose self-control should not be exposed to 
unnecessary temptations. 

We have heard a great deal lately of a proposal to change 
the law relating to blasphemy and blasphemous libel. On 
this question it may be said at once that in a community 
which is still to a large extent, even though rather vaguely, 
Christian, the State should severely prohibit any public blas- 
phemy, using that word in the sense which it has in English 
law; that is, the publication of profane words vilifying or 
ridiculing God, Jesus Christ, the Holy Ghost, the Scriptures, 
or Christianity in general, in such a way as to shock or insult 
believers, or to. pervert or mislead the ignorant and the un- 
wary. To reply that God does not need the protection of the 
civil law is to miss the point. As Erskine remarked in sen- 
tencing Holyoake in 1842, the purpose of the blasphemy law 
is not to protect God, but to protect the community. There 
are two ways in which blasphemy, in the sense defined, injures 
the community; it tends to provoke breaches of the peace, 
and it tends to undermine the basis of civil society by attack- 
ing religion. Both these points have been brought out in 
legal decisions. To-day the tendency is to stress the former 
rather than the latter, and it will be remembered that the re- 
cent Blasphemy Bill was dropped because the Government 
insisted on an amendment prohibiting publications which, by 
outraging the religious convictions of others, would be calcu- 
lated to provoke a breach of the peace. 

The principles which have been established above will help 
us in the consideration of another matter of topical interest, 
the question of education. It is impossible to admit that the 
State has the right to take the education of children out of 
the hands of parents who are willing to perform one of their 
primary duties, or we should have to agree that families lose 
their rights on entering into civil society. Nevertheless the 
State has the right to insist that a proper education should 
be given to children, both in the interests of the children 
themselves and in those of the community, whose welfare is 
injured if education is neglected. This insistence becomes 
mere tyranny if the parents are unable, through poverty, to 
provide schools for their children and the State refuses to 
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assist them financially to do so. Nowhere perhaps have we 
a more clear illustration of the truth that the réle of the 
State is supplementary to the personal efforts of the citizens. 
While not opposing compulsory education, then, we must in- 
sist on the State providing the necessary means for parents 
to educate their children, if their own resources are insuffi- 
cient. 

It is, of course, a primary duty of those who hold authority 
to safeguard the very existence of society. From this arises 
the right to punish certain crimes which of their nature tend 
to the destruction of society, by death; and to forbid pro- 
paganda tending to destroy the foundations of society. The 
prohibition of birth-control propaganda has been forbidden 
in several States with good reason, in view of the disastrous 
effects of contraceptive practices on the growth and progress 
of the population, and of the moral harm done by this propa- 
ganda. 

A problem of the near future is that of compulsory sterili- 
zation of mental defectives. This raises too large a question 
to be dealt with at length at the end of a long paper; but, 
briefly, I think we must certainly oppose any such proposals 
as unjust invasions of the right of bodily integrity possessed 
even by those whose reason is clouded by some degree of in- 
sanity; though segregation may be defended on the ground 
that it defends the mentally defective themselves, and that 
to leave the mentally defective at large is not in harmony 
with the duty to maintain public morality. 

The great political problem of the present and the future 
is to reconcile the claim of citizens to liberty with the 
exigencies of the general welfare; in other words, to secure 
that the State fulfils its function adequately and yet does 
not trespass outside its province. It is certain that acute 
differences of opinion will arise over the policy to be pursued 
in face of actual instances of an apparent clash between the 
rights of the community and the rights of individuals or of 
groups. The first step towards agreement on practical policy 
is to have clear ideas about the fundamental principles which 
should govern State action, and I hope that this paper may be 
of some use in explaining what those principles are. 


LEWIS WATT. 


* See “Eugenics,” by H. Davis, S.J. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne.) 
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THOSE WHO PRAY 
I. 


OMEONE said that the real difference between men 
S was between those who pray and those who don’t. Ten- 

nyson said that men who didn’t pray were no better than 
sheep and goats; and Browning, that when the underling 
upped and prayed, “the whole world grew his targe” against 
the onslaught of the Instant Tyrant. I quote these poets be- 
cause I am an elderly person with little time for reading 
modern ones; but I’ve known quite a number of these, and 
they assure me that they are rather strong on prayer, which 
is pleasant to suppose. 

Now the Englishman is a queer and rather barbaric creature 
and, to my mind, lovable on the whole. He moves by massive 
instincts, mostly right, but he hates thinking them out and 
theorizing about them. And without doubt the ordinary Eng- 
lishman prays (or till lately did so), anyway at a crisis. But 
neither he nor the American would enjoy being asked whether 
he prayed “properly,” or even, what he meant by “praying.”’ 
“Saying my prayers,” he might sulkily reply: and indeed, even 
Catholics rather shirk in their English sheepishness the word 
“praying’’—‘Say a prayer for me”’: “I said a prayer or two.” 
However, they can console themselves by reflecting that Our 
Lord apparently took prayer for granted—‘* When you pray ” 

. and even urged plenty of it—‘‘Pray without ceasing,” 
and while He certainly told us not to think, like pagans, that 
we will be “heard” merely because we say a lot of things, He 
did regard prayer, apparently, as “talking” in some sense, 
because He added to His “ when you pray,” “say.”’ This 
was in answer to the request: ‘* Teach us how to pray, as John 
taught Ais disciples.” If you urged and goaded, asking: “ Ah, 
but do you ¢kink what you are saying? No? Well, if you do, 
it’s not much better, because then you’d be talking to yourself 

. -” “Do you like doing it, or do you do it just because 
you ‘ought’ to?” In short, “What is your ‘method’ of prayer?” 
the average man would look askance at you, ask to be let 
alone, half-think you were not a proper priest, perhaps; know 
the answer to not one of your questions, but know that what 
he called his ‘‘prayers” really made all the difference to him. 
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It is odd that, accustomed as I fear I am to railing at the 
Englishman because of his smudgy mind, I am now feeling 
inclined to resent the Latin habit of making so many rigid 
definitions, hard distinctions, as to transfer topics into an 
academic world, and to irritate the ordinary vague English- 
man into exasperation. 

For apparently a dispute is raging in France as to what 
prayer is or isn’t. Abbé Henri Bremond has made so unique 
a position for himself in the French literary world, that, since 
he is involved in this dispute, you might almost say that it is 
“Bremond v. The Rest,” though he has others on his side. 
And the “rest” can almost as well be called “ The Jesuits,” 
though their side numbers others too. But the dispute seems 
to centre in St. Ignatius, his Exercises, and a method of pray- 
ing called “Ignatian,” or even, Meditation. 

These first paragraphs have been written, and some of the 
following ones will be, in no impersonal way, almost, in too 
light a way. Yet that was done deliberately. I am not 
writing ‘“‘to order.” I feel extremely strongly about the Exer- 
cises, and though in section I. of this small essay, I shall 
quote from that Authority which settles all such questions and 
has settled this one, it is not only in Authority I am taking 
refuge. Then, it would fill me with horror if in what relates 
to Prayer, of all things, any suspicion of uncharity, rivalry, 
or recrimination should be felt. I shall say that part of what 
M. Bremond says, is said “ to annoy, because he knows it 
teases.” ‘“‘ Teases”’ is his word: “ annoy,” Dr. J. Howley’s, 
in a balanced article in Studies (March 1930). But after 
making this clear (I hope) to happy-go-lucky (I fear) Eng- 
lish readers, I mean, God helping me, to say more sub- 
stantially just why I hold that the Zxercises and “meditation” 
in no way deserve the strictures that have been passed on 
them, in or out of France. I hope to do so by allusion, not 
only to what those Exercises contain, but to my experience of 
the way in which they are “given.” But first, sofaras M. Bre- 
mond goes, may I clear the ground a little? 

M. Bremond’s extreme lucidity of mind leads him to safe- 
guard each statement so carefully, that you have to keep cor- 
recting your own surmises as to his meaning. Does he dis- 
like St. Ignatius? Certainly not. He is enthusiastic about 
him; he sincerely venerates him: he has helped to make 
the Saint’s personality better understood, and I am grate- 
ful, for when I have not regretted the picture, so com- 
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mon, that shows him as a chill, thin-lipped functionary-in- 
chief? Everyone, I suppose, loves the mercurial Francis 
Xavier: but there was no great difference between Ignatius 
and Francis, different as were their tasks. Ignatius, I have 
always held, retained to the end, and showed, that impulsive- 
ness which was one of his early charms. I see him, as M. 
Bremond sees him, I think, as an intimately lovable, in some 
ways lastingly childlike, humbly adaptable, freely ruling 
man: a naif genius quite as much as a man of affairs—a 
tender-hearted, immensely tolerant friend, as well as 
governor. 

Does he disapprove of Ignatius’s book, the Exercises? By 
no means. He has studied it profoundly and made original 
contributions to the history of its origin and structure and 
even aim. Without entering into paradoxical details, such 
as the possibility of the derivation of the “ Foundation ” 
from Erasmus, or the quite detachable character of the Con- 
templation for Divine Love, I daresay that M. Bremond is 
seldom wrong, if at all, in his historical conclusions. He says 
he makes his own every word that the reigning Pontiff has 
written concerning this book. 

Does he disapprove of the method of prayer called “‘medi- 
tation?” No, for it is a constituent element in the Exercises, 
and, if wrong in itself, could not be recommended outside 
them. True, he does not admit that that sort of meditation 
is Prayer, but calls it a preparation for prayer, an “ascesis,” 
asceticism. But he thinks it has its true intrinsic value, and 
should be used by those to whom it is useful, when it is 
useful. 

I think that his disapproval is concerned—anyway he says 
that it is—only with some of the interpreters of the Exer- 
cises, and the influence upon spiritual life that they exert. 
Not of all its interpreters does he disapprove; for, he ap- 
proves of the spirituality of, e.g., Lallemant, who would have 
been very astonished if he had been told he was not a true 
Ignatian. Why, then, does he disapprove of others? 

Because he holds that they regard Meditation (in the Ig- 
natian sense, which implies providing yourself with a subject 
for thought; recalling it by means of your memory ; thinking 
about it by the help of reason; and then using the will for 
making resolutions) as Prayer. He says that it isnot. They 
also, he considers (and backs his view by quotations), teach 
that it is the JSest sort of prayer; that a prayer which omits 
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such reflections or such resolutions is “ almost sterile’: that 
it is suited to everyone always. The best prayer, such writers 
are said to argue, must be directed to the acquisition of a 
virtue or the eradication of a vice: its upshot is an act of Will 
“Volol”, therefore “anthropocentric,” not “theocentric,’”’ end- 
ing in an act of self-effacement before God whom now one 
asks to act within one... “‘ Ecce me, Tu agas!" He knows 
that no Christian will disregard Grace: but he thinks that 
such prayer pays more attention to actual graces than to 
habitual and sanctifying grace: he does not say—but I think 
he would say, had he remembered Salomon Reinach’s 
Orpheus—that at best it was a sort of “materialistic mystic- 
ism,” issuing into devotions rather than into love, into copying 
something, rather than into being united with it. You might 
say that no one in his senses would talk quite as I have sug- 
gested M. Bremond makes his adversaries talk: but you 
certainly can find sentences, which, treated as Protestants 
treated the Scriptures, sound like that, and which it is permis- 
sible to isolate and intensify like that for the sake of clari- 
fying the argument, and which I do not mind stating like that, 
in order to put a sort of “ extreme view.” 

In the next paragraph, I jump with both feet on toa terrain 
that I detest. In French, you can write what you couldn’t 
decently in English—I mean, you can be much more personal. 
I remembered saying that I disliked French reviews of books, 
because they were full of “je.” English reviewers effaced 
themselves under “we.” I was rebuked. The French way 
was the more modest: “we” was pontifical: also, the French 
“je” compromises no one but the author. When then M. 
Bremond keeps alluding to himself, his characteristics, his 
reputation, it gives an Englishman goose-flesh, but should 
not to a Frenchman. Nor should one mind when he attacks 
other people so freely. There is something to be said for 
the method, if you can end by disengaging the real subject 
into an air free from the dust and smoke of polemics. Per- 
sonally, I think that M. Bremond’s “ Introduction to a Philo- 
sophy of Prayer” is ephemeral, because devoted to personal 
attacks, at least in great part; and quite untranslatable, be- 
cause these personal rancours lead nowhere save to a Hamlet- 
stage strewed, if not with corpses, at least with very wounded 
men. But I said I was going to set foot myself on that 
terrain just for a minute. I wonder if anyone feels that M. 
Bremond means only what he says, especially since no one 
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can mistake his habitual ironia? I think he does not much care 
for the modern Jesuit: I think he thinks they may cramp the 
souls that they direct: I feel sure he would not care to make a 
retreat—an Ignatian retreat! I think he would say much 
more than he does if he could do so (i) politely, (ii) kindly. 
Observe my clumsy Englishism! What Frenchman but would 
be content—would prefer, to notice that someone is speaking 
with his tongue half in his cheek, to hug himself, to keep quiet 
about it, to exult in this intellectual exhibition? As for me, 
I stupidly blurt out that I never quite like M. Bremond’s 
writings, because I think he means a little more, or less, than 
he says. 

But let us be rather less libellous. He “teases.” “Je taquine.” 
Few children, fewer adults, no ecclesiastics like being teased ; 
and Gaulish ecclesiastics, who have any amount of wit, have 
often seemed to me to have less “humour” than anyone, and 
humour rather shocks them. If a thing is at all untrue, it is un- 
true, and should provoke protest, recrimination—never a smile 
or a grin. Half-truths, such as Punch is made up of, half- 
truths that suggest true truths, prove irritating (Punch proves 
unintelligible, I have observed) in a Latin world. I wrote long 
ago some studies of saints’ lives; they were translated into 
French: the translator had to put a whole paragraph in the 
preface, explaining that English “humour” implied neither 
irreverence nor lack of dignity. 

Well, I think that M. Bremond understands English feeling 
unusually well—better than any (perhaps) of his compatriots: 
better than Bourget did: as well, almost, as M. A. Maurois 
does, though he is but half a compatriot, I think. True, he 
used not to. I remember thinking of his book on Newman: 
“How French! what is more, how Bremondian! How non- 
Newman!” And even now, while he shares the English dis- 
like for playing around, and perhaps for teasing, instead of 
using the Englishman's feather-whisk, he does it with a 
rapier. That is one reason, I suppose, why people seem to 
dislike it so much. Let us grant gladly that the rapier-point 
is not envenomed. 

Having thus got so low as personalities, and having added 
that year by year I find myself venerating more and more 
deeply St. Ignatius and all-but despairing of ever being his 
moderately worthy son, and seeming to see more and more in 
the Exercises, and standing almost aghast at the little I have 
seen, during the past years, in them, and becoming more and 
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more enchanted by the universal sweep of their psychology, I 
rescue myself from subjectivism by being glad of the asser- 
tions of Authority, which I use not as a bludgeon for other 
people but as invigoration for myself. 


(i) 

In his encyclical Mens Nostra, December 20, 1929, Pius 
XI. devotes his attention to “ Spiritual Exercises,” making 
it clear that he means what we roughly call “ retreats.” He 
“bequeaths” to clergy regular and secular and to laity, as 
“memorial” of his jubilee, his wish for the extension of the 
practice of making them, and facilities for doing so. He 
even (p. 5; I quote the official English version: Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne) displays to the world the richness of his 
personal experience of making them. But he also makes 
clear that he is not alluding to just any sort of Spiritual Exer- 
cises, but to those inaugurated by St. Ignatius and made ac- 
cording to his method. Not only he alludes to his Apostolic 
Constitution of July 22, 1922, when he appointed St. 
Ignatius special patron of all spiritual exercises and to that 
effect the breviary and martyrology were modified, but he 
writes: ; 


After God in His supreme providence had raised up 
many men in His Church, conspicuous as masters of the 
supernatural life, who set forth wise rules and approved 
ascetical methods. . . in like manner the Spiritual 
Exercises, properly so called, were given to the world by 
the work of the illustrious servant of God, St. Ignatius 
Loyola—a “treasure,” as it is called by that venerable 
man of the Order of St. Benedict, Louis of Blois, whose 
opinion is cited by St. Alphonsus Liguori. . . “ a treasure 
which God has set open for His Church in these last ages, 
for which abundant thanksgiving should be rendered to 
Him” p. 11). 

He then rehearses the opening by St. Charles Borromeo 
of a house for the making of the “ Ignatian Exercises,” called 
(pre-Bremondian nomenclature!) the ‘“Asceterium,” which 
“by happy imitation” has been everywhere reproduced. 
Through several paragraphs the Pope continues his survey, 
alluding particularly to the Blessed Joseph Calfasso and his 
dear Don Bosco, and to the laity, especially that which con- 
cerns itself with ‘“ Catholic Action,” the special vocation of 
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laymen who are to be thought of as apostolic-minded—and 
what pastor would be satisfied with a laity that could not so be 
thought of? He then alludes to working-men’s retreats, and 
after insisting once more on the need for special retreat- 
houses everywhere, concentrates for a while on the method 
by which retreats in them should be given. 


Lastly, it is of great moment for making the Spiritual 
Exercises properly and deriving fruit from them, that 
they should be conducted in a wise and appropriate 
method. Now it is recognized that among all the 
methods (of making them) one has ever held the fore- 
most place... we mean the method introduced by St. 
Ignatius of Loyola, whom we are pleased to call the chief 
and peculiar Master of the Spiritual Exercises . . . whose 
“admirable book of Exercises ” stands forth “ conspicu- 
ously [the Pope is here quoting himself, September 23, 
1920] as a most wise and universal code of laws for the 
direction of souls in the way of salvation and perfection 

. showing the way to secure the amendment of morals 
and attain the summit of the spiritual life.” He then 
refers to his Summorum Pontificum, 1922, evoked, he 
says, by the desires of the prelates “ of both rites ” from 
“almost the whole Catholic world,” and then, insisting 
that he is but treading in the feet of previous pontiffs, 
recalls not only the freedom of the Exercises from perils 
of false mysticism, but “ the admirable facility of adapt- 
ing [them] to any order or state of men, whether they 
devote themselves to contemplation in the cloister, or lead 
an active life in the affairs of the world,” and, after dwell- 
ing on the order discernible within the Exercises, insists 
that the “ Ignatian meditations ” lead men up from sin, 
to the supreme heights of prayer and divine love.” He 
finally asks once more that “these” Spiritual Exercises be 
extended “ everywhere through all the orders of Christian 
society.” (Italics mine throughout.) 


Now, to relapse into personalism, I don’t think that anyone 
can ever accuse me of blowing bigoted bugles to the glory of 
Jesuitism. To be perfectly frank, I would feel as uncom- 
fortable if I sang the praises of the Jesuits as I would were 
I to boast of my family or, abroad, of the virtues and achieve- 
ments of the English. An inverted snobbery, perhaps: still, 
there it is. Therefore, when I read lines like those I have 
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quoted, I do so objectively, observing their content, and re- 
calling that a Pope is their author. It is open to anyone 
to say that any Pope is entitled to his private sentiments, 
and may be a bad psychologist: I would hate to do that—I 
remember that St. Ignatius himself says that you ought to look 
for and single out and praise, or anyway to assume the exist- 
ence of a good and true aspect in anything so long as you pos- 
sibly can—and I haven't the least dawn of a desire to do so: 
but no one could quite accurately call me flippant or conceited 
or modernist if I did. So I am driven to acknowledge that 
the Pope says that St. Ignatius and his method have some- 
thing quite exceptional about them: that by “Exercises” he 
definitely means the Ignatian ones: and that he considers 
them applicable to every class of soul. You cannot wash out 
his specifications, nor yet his generalizations. I deduce one 
conclusion and assume a fact—the latter is, that the Holy 
Father allows for the existence of exceptions—spiritual 
geniuses who can conform to no rule whatsoever. All the 
same, a genius is wise in conforming himself so far as pos- 
sible—all men live at least a little ‘‘ in society.”” And society 
can’t be blamed for demanding a reasonable conformity. 
Kick the new boy, anyhow: but twice, for being a marquis. . . 
And the conclusion is that the Exercises must be of an in- 
finite flexibility and elasticity, else they could not possibly 
be thus applicable to all sorts and conditions of men. If I 
found myself not thinking so, I would have to allow that I 
was not “ thinking with the Church,” for even if Pius XI. had 
been the first, in his Apostolic Constitution and in Mens Nostra, 
to say what he has said, the matter would be settled for:a 
Catholic. But he is not. The Holy See is not given to announc- 
ing new and unheard of opinions. Pius XI. follows in the 
line of Popes personally so different among themselves as 
Paul III., Benedict XIV., and Leo XIII. The tradition is 
continuous: the authority indisputable. 


C. C. MARTINDALE. 
(To be concluded.) 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


CARTHAGE. 


HE International Eucharistic Congress is to be held, in 

May of this year, in Carthage, that strange city of 
Baal Hammon, destroyer of children. Phoenician and Roman, 
Vandal and Arab, Turkish corsair and French colonist have built, 
destroyed, and built again upon the site, and ever the city has 
risen afresh after destruction, fulfilling her prophetic name, “ The 
New Town” (in Phoenician “ Qart Hadasht ”). 

She is said to have been founded by Dido who fled from Tyre 
with a few followers after the murder of her husband by king 
Pygmalion. Here she is said to have immolated herself in loyalty 
to her husband rather than marry the king of the country. Virgil 
tells of her love for and desertion by Aeneas, but commits an 
anachronism as Troy fell 300 years before the founding of 
Carthage. She has been resolved into a myth by scholars and 
her name interpreted as the “ beloved goddess,” 7.e., Astarte. 

Whether Dido be a legend or not, it is a fact that about 880 
B.C. a century before the foundation of Rome, there appeared 
upon the coast of N. Africa a strange dark-haired Semitic people, 
half merchants, half pirates, bringing with them a high material 
civilization and a very vile religion, that worship of Baal and 
Ashtoreth, of cruelty and lust, so often denounced by the prophets 
of Israel. 

They founded in what is now Tunis numerous small colonies, 
but gradually Carthage gained the supremacy over them all and 
reigned in glory and shame for 700 years. The religion brought 
by these Tyrian colonists was old Canaanite nature worship. Their 
supreme deity was Baal Hammon, the Burning One, Lord of the 
Sun, the god of power and destruction, and Carthage proclaimed 
its own patronal deity the King of the city, Melkart. Baal 
Hammon has as his consort the Lady Tanith, the veiled goddess, 
perhaps originally an African deity but dowered with the attri- 
butes and emblems of Tyrian Astarte. She is never mentioned 
alone in votive inscriptions but is usually joined with Baal. One 
of her commonest titles is “‘ The Face of Baal,” i.e., the revela- 
tion or manifestation of Baal, or perhaps the reflection of Baal, 
i.e., the Moon (among her emblems are the crescent and full 
moon ; cf., Isis). Eshmum the healer, El and many another deity 
filled the Punic pantheon, but fierce destroying Baal Hammon 
was Lord of them all. 

Carthage grew and prospered for 700 years. Colonies went 
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out from her to Malta, Sicily, Spain and elsewhere and her name 
was feared and hated, Her citizens had only two ideals, wealth 
and power. She attained both and became the curse of the 
world. No one smiled in Carthage. A stark puritanism was 
enforced in the interests of commerce and a bigger Carthage. 
“Wealth accumulates and men decay.” Her government was 
that which naturally evolves in a mercantilist state, an im- 
personal hereditary oligarchy of wealth. Originally Carthage 
was governed by an elected council or senate of 25, and at the 
head of the state were two officials called by the Greeks and 
Romans, “Kings,” but they were more like Roman Consuls, or 
constitutional presidents. Their Phoenician name was “suffetes,” 
cf., Hebrew “ shophetim ” (judges), but by the 6th century B.C. 
these suffetes and the senate had lost all real power. To counter- 
act the ambition of certain of their number the wealthiest families 
set up the “ Council of the Hundred ” (actually 104) and these 
speedily became supreme rulers of the State. 

No mystical kingship, no democracy perpetually restive and 
in revolt against tyranny, not even a rule of the strongest or 
bravest: this council of 104 millionaires ruled all with rod of 
iron. Hence all political thought was stifled. There was no 
growth or free play of ideas,—a strong contrast to cultured 
Athens. In some ways Venice is a curious parallel; both mari- 
time commercial states, efficiently ruled by a close corporation 
of wealth. But at least Venice was Christian and Catholic at the 
core. 

In Carthage, paganism bore its worst fruits. Scarcely any- 
where was slavery harsher. The cross as a form of punishment 
probably originated here and no one was spared. For the recal- 
citrant slave and defeated general the penalty was the same. 
Their religion, originally animistic nature worship, was a religion 
of gloom and terror and it was in their temples that the Cartha- 
ginians were at their worst. 

Carthage is a warning and a parable. A high civilization 
based upon ideals of power and material greatness. Everything 
was subject to this ideal. Honour, love of country, of family, 
of real religion. She attained her ideal and perished through it. 
To Baal the god of Success, of Big Business, they prayed and in 
adversity they sacrificed their dearest; their children. For such 
a combination of a high civilization and utter degradation we 
may compare the Aztecs of Mexico. Carthage was always modern 
and efficient, but no intellectual life developed in her and she 
has not influenced the thought of the world. She produced 
no literature that we know of except a practical work on agri- 
culture now lost, the Voyage of Hanno mentioned below, and 
about 2,000 short votive inscriptions that have been unearthed 
from her soil. No Plato or Aristotle, no poet or seer, ever arose 
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in Carthage, in pursuit of wealth: however, they adventured 
everywhere in their frail ships, even far down the west coast 
of Africa. We have an account of the colonizing voyage of 
Hanno to N.W. and W. Africa in the 5th century B.C., now 
extant in a Greek form and probably translated from Hanno's 
original Phoenician. 

For ages Carthage prospered. Her citizens built temples, 
palaces, aqueducts and harbours, and extended her empire. At 
the end of the third century B.C. there arose in her a mighty 
general, Hannibal “the Grace of Baal.” Under him her mer- 
cenary armies of negroes, Iberians, Celts and Berbers with 
Greek technical experts, went through Spain and over the Alps, 
elephants and all, to conquer Italy, and gained victory after 
victory. It was the clash of two worlds: of the mighty decadent 
empire with the rising vigorous republic Rome. But, as many 
times since, Italy was to prove the undoing of the invader. 

A small homely people, free and proud, not yet corrupted to 
a world empire, met the hosts of Baal and was the instrument of 
God's justice. For can we conceive subsequent history if Carthage 
had finally won? Beaten and beaten again, Rome would not 
yield. It is only a free people that has not forgotten the natural 
virtues that can sustain adversity. Hannibal’s army, depleted 
by battle and disease, needed reinforcements. Rome sent forth 
all her sons and never despaired. Carthage begrudged paying 
for slaves to die for her, and at last in her extremity cried to 
her gods and sacrificed her children. But her wealth could not 
save her, neither could her gods. Her citizens were helpless 
when in the end, too late, no man could be bought to die for her. 
For Rome had at last turned at bay, and in 201 decisively 
subdued the city, though she was not yet destroyed. The end 
came finally in 146, when the city was completely razed to the 
ground and not one stone left upon another. The Punic Wars, 
with intervals of peace, had lasted over 100 years and Rome 
herself was not guiltless of breach of faith and many a cruel 
action. But it was a war of life and death, light and darkness, 
and the world was the sweeter for the passing of the people of 
Baal. The luxurious palaces and pleasant gardens of the wealthy 
citizens became a desert, and her harbours, once busy with the 
commerce of the world, were desolate. 

So it was for 100 years, but in 44 B.C., Julius Caesar founded, 
a little to the south of old Carthage, a “ New Town” truly 
Roman, with a forum, amphitheatre and basilicas, and she be- 
came again a great city, the capital of Roman Africa, the great 
granary of the Empire. Kindly Demeter and her daughter 
Proserpina, under the style of Virgo Caelestis, took the place of 
Tanith, and Aesculapius replaced Eshmum, but Baal Hammon 
was no more. 
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How Christianity came to Carthage, we do not know, but by 
197 A.D. the city had been baptized by the blood of her first 
martyrs. The authentic and graphic Acts of SS. Perpetua and 
Felicitas and the fiery apologetics and exhortations of Tertullian 
light up the story for a moment. From Tertullian we gather that 
by the beginning of the third century the Church was firmly 
established and must have numbered the faithful by thousands. 
She was quite Latin in language and had close connection with 
Rome. Pope Victor I. was an African and the oldest Latin 
Bibles probably had their origin here. But the history of the 
Church in Carthage is fragmentary, a series of episodes and 
great names rather than a connected story. The three great 
persecutions of Severus, Decius and Diocletian fell heavily upon 
her. There is a persistent note of uncompromising hardness 
running through the story; the fiery fanaticism of Tertullian that 
drove him into heresy; the unbending attitude of St. Cyprian, 
Bishop and Martyr, towards heretical baptism that nearly led his 
Church into schism with Rome; the narrow Puritanism that ended 
in violence and rebellion of the Donatists, and the merciless logic 
of St. Augustine that shrank from no conclusion demanded by 
his premises; after all, this is more Punic than Latin. 

On the other hand, the masses of the faithful seem to have 
been easily converted but to have wilted under the threat of per- 
secution. Apostasy was frequent and it was the problem of the 
reconciliation of the lapsed that started most of the difficulties 
that troubled the Church. In the days of St. Cyprian there was 
that curious episode (that could surely only happen among 
Christians) of the confessors in prison granting readmission to 
“lapsi” through the merits of their present suffering and future 
martyrdom: a pleasing example of Christian charity but inci- 
dentally an infringement of episcopal jurisdiction. 

Again, the Donatist schism was in origin a dispute over the 
case of the “‘traditores,” #.e., those who had handed over Bibles 
and sacred vessels to the pagan authorities and afterwards on 
repentance sought readmission to communion. After the Peace 
of the Church we hear little of Carthage except for the Donatist 
troubles and the summoning of provincial Councils there. 
Carthage was the primatial See of Roman Africa, with an 
enormous number of suffragan Bishops (even before the end 
of the third century 70 Bishops met in a local Council there). 
It was at Carthage that the young Augustine pursued his studies, 
dividing his time between wild horseplay and dabbling in 
Manichzism. 

In 439 the Vandals took the city. They were barbarians 
and Arians and the Catholics suffered much. In 533 the city was 
retaken for the eastern Empire by Belisarius. She was one 
of the last places in Africa to withstand the onslaughts of Islam, 
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but in 697 she fell to the Arabs and has remained to this day 
almost entirely Mohammedan, except for European traders, colo- 
nists and administrative officials. Under the Arabs the Church 
gradually died out, though there is trace of Bishops down to the 
11th century. Carthage decayed and died, and was in time 
superseded by Tunis, originally a small Phoenician settlement, 
but which under the Arabs grew and gave her name to the whole 
countryside. Here St. Louis died in 1270 in a forlorn Crusade. 
In 1510 came the Turkish corsairs who, during three centuries, 
were a terror to the Mediterranean, killing and pillaging and 
carrying thousands into slavery. In the 19th century the con- 
science of Europe (or rather her desire for safety for her com- 
merce) was roused and for a second time the Latin swept away 
an Asiatic terror and France proclaimed a protectorate. 

Thus came the third Carthage and the civilization and Church 
of Rome returned, when Leo XIII., in 1884, re-erected the 
primatial See of Carthage. The greatest name of new Carthage 
is Cardinal Lavigerie, missionary, scholar, archzologist, states- 
man and lover of souls. It was he who gave the impetus to the 
excavations which have revealed something of the city’s past. 
There is probably no city in the world with a history so long 
and various that has preserved fewer remains of the past. Roman 
hatred destroyed all she could, and Arab greed and Turkish 
inefficiency have combined to leave little of old Carthage. Still, 
year by year, there is being recovered from her soil fragments 
of Christian church, Roman villa and Punic palace, and inscrip- 
tions in Latin and Phoenician, and a few in Greek and Berber. 

The Church has returned but finds an almost impenetrable 
wall against her—Islam. But upon this site this year the poor 
Man of Galilee will be proclaimed King of the City, where once 
reigned Melkart. Mary will be honoured again (from Carthage 
have come some of the earliest examples of Marian devotion) 
in place of Tanith, and where Baal Hammon once devoured his 
holocausts of little ones, thousands of children will sing during 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, the praises of the Lamb of God. 


LESLIE SQUIRE. 





Pope Pius VI. AND THE 12TH LANCERS. 


N a meagre record of the services of the 12th Royal Lancers, 
published about the year 1840, it is stated that the Regiment 
after seventy-five years service in Ireland was sent in August, 
1793 with the troops on the fleet under the command of Admiral 
Lord Hood in the Mediterranean, and that about May, 1794, part 
of it was landed at Civita Vecchia in the Papal States while the 
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remainder took part in the conquest of Corsica. While at Civita 
Vecchia some of the officers visited Rome and were presented to 
Pope Pius VI., who received them in the most gracious manner, 
and ‘‘taking a helmet in his hand ejaculated a wish that Heaven 
would enable the cause of truth and justice to triumph over in- 
justice and infidelity, and he then placed it on Captain Browne’s 
head!’’ There is also printed in that record a letter from Car- 
dinalde Zerlada, Secretary of State, announcing the Pontiff’s inten- 
tion of sending medals to the officers of the detachment as a mark 
of his recognition of the good conduct of the troops during their 
stay, and of his friendly feeling towards England and Englishmen 
in general. As this is probably the only instance of British soldiers 
coming under the official notice of the Papal Government, it would 
be interesting if we knew some details of this visit, and if the 
Pontiff’s intention was carried out, or if the troubles of the next 
few years frustrated it. Considering that the main objection to 
Catholic Emancipation in England at that time and later was the 
spiritual allegiance given by the faithful to the Pope, His Holi- 
ness’s action on this occasion must be regarded as very magnani- 
mous. The letter of the Secretary of State itself runs: 


30th May, 1794. 

The marked consideration which the Holy Father has al- 
ways entertained and never will cease to entertain for the 
generous and illustrious English Nation induces him not to 
neglect the opportunity of giving a proof of it which is now 
afforded by the stay of a British Regiment at Civita Vecchia. 
As His Holiness cannot but applaud the regular and praise- 
worthy conduct of the troops in question, he has determined 
to evince his entire satisfaction by presenting a gold medal 
to each of the Officers, including General Sir James Stewart 
and Colonel Erskine, though absent, and since these medals 
twelve in number, are not at the present moment in readiness, 
nor can be provided before the departure of the regiment 
from Civita Vecchia, His Holiness will be careful they shall 
be sent as soon as possible, to Sir John Coxe Hippesley, who 
will be pleased to transmit them to the respective officers, 
making them acquainted at the same time with the feelings 
by which His Holiness is animated, and with the lively de- 
sire which he entertains of manifesting on all occasions his 
unalterable regard, whether it be towards the Nation in gen- 
eral, or towards every individual Englishman. In thus making 
known to Sir Coxe Hippesley, Member of the British Parlia- 
ment, the dispositions of the Supreme Pontiff, the Cardinal 
de Zerlada, Secretary of State, begs leave to add an offer of 
his own services and the assurance of his distinguished 
esteem. 
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Of the officers mentioned, General Sir James Stewart, Bt., 
Colonel of the 12th had been born in 1744, entered the army in 
1761 and lived to be the oldest officer in the army, dying at Chel- 
tenham on August sth, 1839, aged 95. 

Lieut. Colonel Erskine was commanding the regiment. 

Sir John Coxe Hippesley, to whom the letter was addressed, 
was at this time in Rome engaged in confidential work for the 
British Government, which had no official representative at the 
Papal Court. He had been similarly employed some years before 
and had also served the East India Co., in India. While at Rome, 
he was the means of bringing to the notice of the British Govern- 
ment the distressed condition of the Cardinal Duke of York and 
of obtaining aid for him. As a supporter of Catholic Emancipation, 
though on his own terms—the adoption of Gallicanism—he de- 
serves some remembrance by Catholics. Because Fr. Charles Plow- 
den, S.J., opposed his.plans, he did all he could to prevent the 
establishment of the Society of Jesus in England at the beginning 
of last century. He was born in 1748, of a Somersetshire family, 
educated at Hertford College, Oxford, and called to the Bar at 
Lincolns Inn in 1771. He was member for Sudbury, Suffolk, for 
some years, was created a Baronet in 1796 for negotiating the 
marriage of the Princess Royal of England with the Duke of 
Wertenberg. He died in London in 1825, and is buried in the 
Temple Church. 

L. FITZGERALD. 





BLESSED JOHN SOUTHWORTH AND HIS TIMES. 


SPECIAL interest attaches to Blessed John Southworth, but 

recently beatified, because of him alone among the English 
Martyrs do we possess the mortal remains. The body of the 
Martyr, long preserved at Douay, was hidden underground by the 
college authorities when the premises were seized by the French 
in 1793, and lay there concealed for over one hundred years. Its 
discovery, due to the initiative of his Eminence, Cardinal Bourne, 
was only made in 1927, during the final demolition of the old 
English College, and—remarkable coincidence—at the very time 
when the Cause of the English Martyrs was in progress. Father 
Purdie of St. Edmund’s College, as the representative of his 
Eminence, played a leading part in the identification of the body, 
and it was thus fitting that he should pen the life of the Martyr. 
Unfortunately, the facts that have come down to us, relating to 
the Martyr, are at best isolated and scanty. Such information 
however, as is extant, the author has industriously collected from 
the known sources, though he modestly disavows all claim to 
completeness for his work, and rather looks upon it as a stimulus 
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to further and extended research in the hope that more informa- 
tion may be elicited from private archives and public papers that 
he may have unnoticed. To the life of the Martyr, Father Purdie 
has added a detailed and most interesting account of the discovery 
and identification of the body. On this he writes with full authority 
and very convincingly. 

But, unpleasant though it be to us, we must record our opinion 
that he seems by no means as well qualified to fill in, as he has 
attempted to do, the details of the Martyr’s life, by a sketch of the 
collateral history. Apparently, he is unacquainted with the ordin- 
ary authorities, the works, for instance, of Law and Usher, and 
even with that very objective study of the late Father Pollen, ‘‘The 
Institution of the Archpriest Blackwell.’’ The result is disastrous. 
The narration p. 10, can only be described as a travesty of the 
facts. There was no cleavage in 1596, such as the author asserts, 
between the Secular Clergy and the Jesuits, the former desiring 
the establishment of episcopal government in England, the latter 
opposing it. There were a few Secular priests who disliked and 
opposed those of the Society, but to make these ‘‘dissentients’’ 
synonymous with the Secular Clergy is quite contrary to the facts. 
It is contradicted by the many ‘‘Protests of the Secular priests’’ 
against the ‘‘dissentient’’ Fisher’s Memorial attacking the Jesuits 
(1597)' as well as by later very numerous letters received by the 
Cardinal Protector on the institution of the Archpriest’ ; and the six 
Assistants of Blackwell, all Secular priests, could write in 1601 
that the Archpriest had been appointed ‘‘with the consent and 
privity of the more part of the clergy.’’* Even two of the ‘‘dis- 
sentients’’ themselves, Charnock and Bishop, had to confess in 
January, 1599, that out of the 300 priests then in England, they 
knew of but 12 or 14 who were of their party.‘ Equally contrary 
to fact is the assertion that the Jesuits in 1596 were not in favour 
of the Pope appointing a bishop. The Memorial of Father Holt, 
S.J., 1596,° is in quite the contrary sense; so too Garnet’s letter 
of September 1597,° and Persons himself in the summer of the 
same year, 1597,—but a few months before the institution of the 
Archpriest,—was actively working in favour of episcopal govern- 
ment and urging the appointment of two bishops.” 

This same lack of adequate knowledge is revealed, when the 
author comes to deal with the controversy between Bishop Richard 
Smith and the Regulars. The best account so far published, 
especially as regards the Catholic laity’s position with the bishop, 

* Cf, “ Persons’ Apologie,”’ p. 98. v. 

* Cf. Law, ‘ Archpriest Controversy,” Vol. I., p. 118. 

3 Cf. Pollen, S.J., “‘ Institution of the Archpriest Blackwell,” p. 23. 

4 “Summarium desumptum ex confessionibus Ruberti Charnochi et Gul. 
Bishopi.” Turin, Archivio di Stato, Raccolta Mongardino, Vol. 61, doc®. 129. 

5 Knox, ‘* Douay Diaries,” p. 376. 

© Cf. Pollen, op. cit., pp. 23—25. 

7 “ Apologie,” p. 102. Cf. Pollen, S.J., op, cit., p. 25. 
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based as the work is on a wide use of papers in the Propaganda 
and other Roman archives, is to be found in ‘‘The History of the 
Society of Jesus in North America.’” Perhaps it would be unreason- 
able to expect Father Purdie to be acquainted with such a work, 
but the following facts could have been gathered from other more 
accessible sources. The subject of the confessions heard by 
Regulars was only one aspect of a much wider question, which 
affected the whole Catholic body in England, lay as well as clerical, 
namely, whether Bishop Smith possessed, as he maintained, the 
jurisdiction of an ordinary. On December 16, 1627, Pope Urban 
VIII., ‘‘in a Declaration in Congregation of the Holy Office, de- 
clared that Bishop Smith was not Ordinary in England, but merely 
delegated by the Holy See without the usual powers of an ordin- 
ary,’”’—a fact entirely omitted by our author. By a brief, moreover, 
of May 9, 1631,—of which again no mention is made by Father 
Purdie,—the Pope upholds the position of those who disputed the 
claims of the bishop, and declares ‘‘that the confessions hereto- 
fore heard by the priests of the regular clergy were valid and such 
in the future shall be valid. For since they acted by virtue of 
Apostolic authority, and will continue to do so, ordinary faculty 
and approbation is not and shall not be necessary.’’* In view 
of this papal decision it is somewhat surprising that Father Purdie 
should write of ‘‘the pretended right of the Regulars to have the 
privilege of hearing confessions without the permission of the 
Ordinary.’’ * Altogether, the author’s account as well by its state- 
ments as by its omissions, must be qualified as quite misleading. 

A propos of the revenue of Douay, the author might have added 
in his note (p. 25), that Father Persons in 1594 succeeded in get- 
ting the grant made by the King of Spain, raised to 4,000 scudi, 
just as he had been instrumental in obtaining its increase in 1582. 

The style of the book at times (e.g., p. 29) suggests the lecture, 
and on p. 33, there is a sentence which, as it runs, makes the Secu- 
lar Clergy a Religious Order, which can hardly be the author’s 
meaning. The author in his references is at times vague in the 
extreme, citing books without giving the page, naming documents 
with the utterly inadequate notes ‘‘Propaganda Archives’’ ; ‘‘Eng- 
lish College Archives,’’ ‘‘Westminster Archives,’’ and once, in- 
deed, in an appendix, he quotes three pages from a Latin document 
without any indication of the author who penned it, nor of the 
archives where it is to be found. Nor is he constant in his use of 
names ; he writes of H. Morse, S.J., and Father Drury, S.J., but 
indicates neither in the text nor in the index that Blessed Edmund 


* By Thomas Hughes, S.J., Vol. I., pp. 201—232. 

* Burton, “ Life and Times of Bishop Challoner,” Vol. I., p. 250. 

3 Hughes, op. cit., Vol. I., p. 221. Dodd, III., p.17 gives the latin of this 
section of the brief: for longer citations from it see More, “ Historia Provinciae 
Angliae S.J.,” pp. 457—459- 

4 P. 61. Italics ours. 
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Arrowsmith and Blessed Peter Wright were Jesuits. The work 
as a whole, we say it with regret, falls far below that scholarly 
standard in the treatment of our English Martyrs, set by Canon 
Burton, Father Pollen, S.J., and others. 


II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


‘ ‘*We must learn or perish.’’ So says Lord Grey, 
Will the meaning that mankind must abolish war or be 
Naval Conference , 
Fail? destroyed by war. The failure of the slow- 
dragging Naval Conference to realize any of the 
aims and longings so admirably voiced at its inception is a token 
that some at least of the national delegates have learnt very little. 
Unfortunately, in a matter of concerted action like naval reduc- 
tion, the pace is necessarily set by the most backward, the atmos- 
phere is created by the most selfish and suspicious, the results are 
determined by the most obstinate. The King said on January 
21st—‘‘I earnestly hope that the results of this Conference will 
lead to immediate alleviation of the heavy burden of armaments, 
now weighing upon the peoples of the world, and, also, by facilita- 
ting the future work of the League Preparatory Commission on 
Disarmament, hasten the time when a general disarmament confer- 
ence can deal with this problem in an even more comprehensive 
manner.’’ And these wise words were echoed and emphasized by all 
the delegates, the French among the rest. But the course of the 
Conference has shown that France—we must use these collective 
terms for convenience : we should be much surprised if the dele- 
gates really represented the heart of the French people—will not 
abate a ton of her 1924 building programme, unless the security 
which she is thus seeking—vainly as she ought to know,—by 
armed strength is guaranteed to her by political arrangement. 
She is not content with what the League of Nations, supplemented 
by the Kellogg Pact and the Locarno Treaty, has provided, as 
safeguards against aggression. She wants a Mediterranean 
Locarno as well: yet another Pact! Nothing is more hurtful to 
international confidence than this habit of entering into these 
solemn and far-reaching engagements and then utterly disregard- 
ing them, as if they made not the slightest difference to political 
relations. It seems to us, all the same, that to guarantee France 
against aggression by Italy or Spain in the Mediterranean, is to 
do little more than we are already bound to do by the Covenant 
of the League ; just as we are bound, along with our co-signatories, 
to support Italy or Spain against French attack in that or any 
other quarter. These regional Pacts, of course, would not be 
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necessary if the full force of Article 16 of the Covenant were ade- 
quately recognized. At the eighth Assembly of the League it was 
resolved unanimously, the British delegation then representing 
the Conservatives, that, in order to secure the success of the dis- 
armament movement, ‘‘every State should be sure of not having 
to provide unaided for its security by means of its own armaments, 
but should be able to rely also on the organized collective action of 
the League of Nations.’’ By Article 16, now in process of being 
brought into harmony with the Kellogg Pact, every signatory 
State is sure of that collective defence against aggression, but if 
specific agreements, further defining that obligation, are thought 
desirable in any given case, there seems little reason why they 
should not be made. The substantial naval reduction, promised 
by France in exchange for such a Pact, would be cheaply bought 
by our promising once again what we have already promised. 


ces We do not wish to imply that the narrow nation- 
Pessimists alist views of France are alone responsible for 
sd ows. the set-back of the peace movement, due to the 
possible failure of this reasonable attempt to re- 

duce sea armaments. The Press of every nation gives frequent 
utterance to the opinions of those who have no belief in the pos- 
sibility of ruling war out of human relations and who, therefore, 
reasonably enough in that hypothesis, want their respective 
countries to be well prepared for the next war. France, it may 
be, has a larger number of those pessimists, but they unhappily 
abound everywhere and the whole future of civilization depends 
on their being over-ruled and ignored. They react on each other 
and quote each other’s writings and speeches to confirm their 
own mistrust. When a man of the social eminence of the Earl 
of Harewood, addressing, of all audiences, a British Legion 
meeting (February 8th), says—‘‘I am not one of those who have 
a great deal of hope in the League of Nations, the Naval Con- 
ference and all that sort of thing,’’ a wholly disproportionate 
importance is attached abroad to words which their knowledge of 
the speaker’s real significance enables home readers altogether to 
discount. Again, Mr. Churchill’s assertion, strangely irresponsible 
at a time when his country is anxiously striving for a general re- 
duction of naval armaments, that ‘‘only the British themselves can 
decide what are their naval needs,’’ although reckoned here only 
as a not too scrupulous party outburst, was immediately taken by 
the French as justifying their self-centred attitude. Jingo journals, 
like the Quarterly Review and the English Review, which are 
blindly insisting that Britannia must still rule the waves, are doing 
their best to hinder naval accord between the Powers. Navy 
Leagues, retired admirals, fire-eating journalists, die-hards gener- 
ally, and in the background the ‘‘vested interests’’ of armament 
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firms, are vigorously working in every land to check the progress 
of Christian common sense in this matter. And so far they are 
successful. As The Times (March 18th) says: 


While Britain, the United States and Japan have, for the 
sake of agreement, each given up a number of their precon- 
ceived ideas, and have made what their naval authorities re- 
gard as considerable sacrifices of their naval interests, the 
two Latin countries are still just as far apart as they were at 
the beginning. Italy still insists on naval parity with France, 
and although this demand is obviously theoretical—for no one 
imagines that in practice she would set to work to build a fleet 
so large as the French—she declines even to discuss an ar- 
rangement on any other basis. France, whose interests in the 
Mediterranean do not always coincide with those of Italy, 
is genuinely nervous of Italian naval ambitions. A general 
parity for her would mean actual inferiority in the Mediter- 
ranean. Failing an understanding, she is endeavouring to 
protect herself from that danger by laying down a programme 
so large that Italy would find it economically and financially 
impossible to keep pace with her, especially in view of the 
start that France possesses already. Both countries are 
stiffened in their immovable attitudes by considerations of 
national prestige, which in the nature of things are less 
susceptible of modification by agreement than are considera- 
tions of national interest. 

But if the ‘‘Latin’’ countries between them shall have managed 
to wreck the Conference, it is because they have found consider- 
able moral support amongst the other nations involved. The fight 
has really been between those who hold that the war and its 
lessons have given the world a real chance of turning its back 
upon an evil international past, and those who, like the estimable 
Lord Harewood, do not believe in ‘‘all that sort of thing.’’ 


The above extract contains the first acknowledg- 


Oe ment we have seen in the press that questions of 
Peace. prestige, i.e., of national pride and jealousy, 


have entered to complicate this essentially simple 
matter. The fact that Italy hasapparently no intentionof wasting her 
resources by actually building up to the level of France, but merely 
wants her right to do so to be recognized lest she should not be 
reckoned as equally great, whereas France will not admit that 
right lest it should some day be exercised, shows how trivial and 
even childish are the causes which are allowed to block human 
betterment. In any case, if the hegemony of the Mediterranean 
is ever to be striven for, the victory will surely be determined by 
air-force, not by navies. Be that as it may, the duty of those who 
believe in the possibility of permanent peace is ‘‘to ensue it’’ as 
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vociferously as possible. That, to some extent, is being done. 
In the United States many ecclesiastical and feminist organiza- 
tions are making a ‘‘nation-wide’’ campaign in favour of a “‘real 
cut in naval armaments,’’ and their efforts are reflected in the 
“Christ and Peace’? movement in this country, which organized 
processions and intercession services for disarmament on March 
1st. The League of Nations Union sent a resolution to the Pre- 
mier on March 6th, reaffirming 


its conviction that, owing to the security against war pro- 
vided by the Covenant and the Pact of Paris, the Five-Power 
Naval Conference should result in a large all-round reduction 
of armaments, including the abolition of submarines and of 
warships above 10,000 tons so far as new construction is 
concerned, and the scrapping of a considerable number of 
existing battleships. 


The chairman of the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senator Borah, broadcast a speech on February 28th containing 
this, amongst other scathing passages : 


The people want peace. The Governments hesitate. The 
people pray insistently to be relieved of the burden of arma- 
ments. The Governments, embarrassed by ancient fears, 
haunted by obsolete traditions, harassed by old practices, do 
nothing. ... I would not presume to make a suggestion to 
that great Conference, but it would be exhilarating, and I 
think beneficial, to have these conferences completely and 
absolutely in the open. It would be interesting to know just 
what the arguments are which make it possible, and which 
would seem to justify, a disregard for every pledge made by 
leaders in the Conference. There is the League of Nations, 
the Locarno Pact, the Peace Pact, and still there is fighting 
for advantage as if the Conference were a gathering of un- 
friendly nations, free from pledges, and free from all the obli- 
gations of peace. 


Early in March, the American delegation received a cablegram 
from 1,200 prominent men and women in the States, including 
eight Governors, 212 College Presidents, and many influential 
editors and writers, which, after recalling President Hoover's 
Armistice Day pledge of unlimited proportional reduction—the 
only policy in real harmony with the after-war agreements—ended 
with the declaration— 

We cannot impress too strongly upon the American Delega- 
tion the calamitous effect which the failure of the London Con- 
ference to achieve these principles would have upon American 
opinion. 

The ‘‘National Council for the Prevention of War,"’ a body 
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strongly Anglican and Nonconformist, sent a vigorously worded 
letter to the Prime Minister on March 7th, saying : 


Is it too much to ask that the present Conference should 
reduce the existing battle-fleets by at least one-half? 





and pointing out that, since there are only 52 cruisers in the Fleet 
at present, the vaunted reduction from 7o means no actual de- 
crease of tonnage. In a largely-signed letter in The Times (March 
14th), many admirals, politicians, bishops, headmasters and the 
like, plead for an immediate and drastic scrapping of battleships 
by the three great Powers, alleging— 


The general public both in the U.S.A. and in this country 
has put forward, through innumerable organizations of 
churches, societies and meetings representing the great mass 
of the people, an overwhelming demand that the Naval Con- 
ference shall result in a definite reduction in naval armaments. 


Finally, a statement signed by some 100 Labour M.P.’s and sent 
to the delegations about the same time, urges the same measure 
of decrease, and a postponement of further replacement till after 
a further discussion, five years hence. 


Meanwhile, not a word is said in public about 

The Germany, though France has changed her build- 
German Spectre. ing plans owing to the emergence of a ‘‘new 
type of battleship.’’ This undoubtedly is the 

**Erzatz Preussen’’ of 10,000 tons, immensely stronger than any 
previous vessel of that tonnage. There are five more on the 
German programme, but, owing to financial stringency, their con- 
struction has been postponed. Germany has ratified the Young 
Plan (March 12th) of Reparations, and for the present her super- 
fluous resources are pledged to her creditors. But as soon as she 
is financially free, or perhaps before, can we doubt that that great 
and expanding nation will not consent to remain practically dis- 
armed amid fully armed neighbours. The Naval Conference will 
be unwise if it forgets that it is now being asked to fix the limit 
of Germany’s future strength at sea, and that its failure now will 
incapacitate it for success in that direction hereafter. Meanwhile, 
let us hope that ‘‘John Citizen’’ in every country will ask, and keep 
on asking, his rulers—‘‘What are mammoth fleets wanted for, 
now there is to be no more fighting ?’’ ‘‘Why not abolish all ships 
over, say, 10,000 tons?’’ ‘‘Why not start by halving present 
strengths, thus keeping the same relative security ?’’—and other 
obvious questions of the sort, insisting on answers being given, 
not by experts but by politicians whom he can approach on the 
platform. We are beginning to feel that until the whole question 
of war is taken out of the hands of those interested in maintaining 
it, by some international association of peaceful citizens, we shall 
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not see peace in our time. This London Conference has not even 
discussed, much less agreed upon, the purpose of naval forces in 
a post-war world. 


The beginning of this year will be note-worthy 
"a hereafter as having witnessed the first overt 
“ Fourth Estate.” 2ttempt to set the ‘‘Fourth Estate’ above the 
others in the government of this country. We 
have no concern with the political issues which the Press Lords, 
with no little effrontery, tried to impose upon one of the historic 
parties, but with the attempt itself, which surely makes a distinct 
downward step in the story of British democracy. Theoretically, 
it is always open to the citizen to use the Press for the advance- 
ment of his views, and a wise statesman will look for the effects 
of his policy in ‘‘Letters to the Editor.’”” But when the Press has 
fallen into the hands of a few very rich men who use it to sway 
public opinion in favour of their own views and projects, allow- 
ing no discretion to their subordinates in the selection and hand- 
ling of ‘‘news,’’ then a secret and sinister influence has entered into 
public life. These Press Lords wield power, enormous if indirect, 
without responsibility. They have not been elected; they cannot 
be called to account ; apart from their predominant aim to increase 
their fortunes, we do not know with any certainty their objects or 
their motives. With admirable naiveté, one of them (Lord Beaver- 
brook) has told us in a little book, now some five years old,— 
“Politicians and the Press’’—that he gave up Parliament and 
bought a great newspaper, in order to gain the influence which he 
lacked as a member and how as proprietor he negotiated with this 
or that politician to have his own views adopted. The pamphlet 
was almost as complete a revelation of how we are governed as was 
that of his fellow press-owner, Lord Northcliffe, in ‘‘ Newspapers 
and their Millionaires’’ published in 1922. We have said above that 
this state of affairs is secret; in reality, the Press amalgamations 
of recent years have brought it more and more into light ; in fact, 
the most distressing element in the business is the complete apathy 
and acquiescence of the public. The Press Lords play their politi- 
cal pranks without any rebuke. No one tells them, least of all the 
politicians, to retire from the stage which they are usurping ; we are 
the slaves of their wealth, and there is no one to deliver us. No 
doubt, Mr. Belloc, who warned us long ago of what was coming, 
has said something about the matter somewhere; or perhaps he 
thinks that the evil has gone too far for cure. 


The Manchester Guardian, the chief organ of 

A Liberalism in the north, is not a slave of pluto- 
Apologist. crats, but lately it has shown itself in a worse 
bondage, viz., to a very noxious anti-clerical 

prejudice which has led it, first to minimize, then to try to excuse, 
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the anti-God outrages of the Soviets. We are glad to join with the 
rest of the Catholic Press in pillorying this unworthy attitude, 
which seems to have been maintained through a cowardly reluc- 
tance to own to a mistake. The dour anti-clerical spirit, charac- 
teristic of Nonconformity, and doctrinaire liberalism, which is 
the chief obstacle we meet in our claim for educational justice, 
appears in a recent leader on the Russian persecution, mingled with 
a perfectly nauseous dose of special-pleading. The writer admits 
that ‘‘religious persons of missionary zeal’’—fervent Christians, 
in other words—have genuine grievances, but so they had under 
other governments; two wrongs, that is, make a right! The 
implication, of course, is that such persons are not very numerous ; 
Mr. Birrell’s famous argument, when he declared that minorities 
must suffer. It is certainly true that Governments, which the 
Manchester Guardian has supported, have tried many times in 
England to penalize ‘‘religious persons of missionary zeal,’’ who 
wanted their children taught religion! But the suggestio falsi 
becomes more flagrant in the following sentences. The Soviet 
persecutors are represented as insisting ‘‘that religion shall be per- 
fectly free between a man and his God, but they interfere when that 
relationship is used to justify activities which bring the religions 
into conflict with the aims of the State’’—the aims of the State, 
as the writer well knows, being to abolish all religion! ‘‘Thus,’’ 
Tartuffe goes on, ‘‘while it does not prohibit a parent from bring- 
ing up his child asa Christian, it does prohibit such collective teach- 
ing as might lessen the anxiety of the parents to have their chil- 
dren educated in the non-religious State schools.’’ In face of the 
known facts, the shameful effrontery of this statement passes be- 
lief. Parents, forsooth, must not teach their children together at 
home lest they should grow less anxious to throw them into the 
chaos of atheism and immorality provided by a beneficent State! 
The brutal tyranny itself of the Soviets almost is preferable to the 
insincere sophisms of their defender. The disgust of all decent 
persons was admirably expressed by Mr. Henry Somerville in a 
letter, which the paper had not the grace to print. (See Catholic 
Times, March 2tst). 


For the moment, the pressure of persecution 


a has been relaxed, whether because the sorrow 
ible. and indignation of the Christian world, ex- 


pressed in the general intercessions of March 
16th and 19th, has pierced the silly self-complacency of the tyrants, 
or for fear of over-trying the dumb driven masses of Russia. There 
is no sign yet that the revolution will throw up a Napoleon, whose 
task would be, not to assail the rest of Europe, but to free his 
own land from oppression. Nor is there any possibility, at present, 
of profitable intervention, for which the declared purpose of the 
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Bolsheviks to establish Atheism and Marxism everywhere gives 
ample justification. The absolute right of any State, as The Uni- 
verse (March 21st) clearly points out, to misgovern its subjects, 
as it pleases, is not recognized either by divine or human law. 
One need only consider the history of Turkey in Europe to realize 
how freely and frequently intervention has taken place—to pro- 
tect, in this case, the Christian from the barbarian. But the Turk 
is a cultured gentleman compared with the Bolshevik. Readers 
may be referred to the current issue of Studies for an authentic 
account by Mgr. d’Herbigny of the ruthless proscription of Catho- 
lic priests and other religious ministers, which has been going on 
for years in Russia, and is always growing worse. The Russian 
government has never made any secret of its final object—to de- 
stroy all belief in God and the after life by persecuting, almost to 
out-lawry, those who manifest that belief. The futility of that 
endeavour is no argument against its being thought feasible by 
the fanatics who are making it. But in many other countries there 
are associations which are aiming at the same object—harbingers, 
it may be, of Antichrist ; pitiable dupes, at any rate, of the Father 
of Lies. The world-wide protest against the ‘‘Anti-God’’ cam- 
paign has been everywhere accompanied and weakened by re- 
criminations from these groups. We fear that the world is no 
longer Christian enough to undertake a crusade, nor even humani- 
tarian enough to make effective protest against the torture and 
martyrdom of a few priests. Only on the grounds of subversive 
Soviet propaganda in other nations is there any likelihood of 
diplomatic remonstrance. However, the Holy Father has inaugu- 
rated a crusade of prayer—a weapon far more powerful than 
earthly Governments can wield. 


2 Last month we alluded to the existence of a per- 

nas “es petual ‘‘Anti-God’’ influence in modern society, 
Modern Life, 2*iSing from the number of free-thinkers and 
libertines whose writings are directed to sap- 
ping the foundations of Christian morality and civilization. But 
there are other ways in which the world to-day is declaring—‘‘We 
will not have this Man reign over us,’’ and it may be that Provi- 
dence has permitted the Bolshevik tyranny to last so long that 
men may learn the logical consequences of banishing God from 
social and industrial life. That He has been so banished is obvious 
on every side. Speaking generally, the people’s reading and re- 
creation, the press and the cinema, are wholly Godless. The 
children in provided schools are provided with no real religious 
training. And commerce, industry, every form of finance, are 
conducted on usurious principles. The ethics of the Just Price 
are everywhere scouted ; rings and trusts are formed to force up 
costs, even in necessaries of life such as housing. Apart from 
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later divine chastisement, unbridled avarice is finding its nemesis 
in over-production. Yet, side by side with overplus of goods, there 
are millions of consumers who have too little. The overplus of 
goods is caused by the increasing perfection and use of machinery, 
directed merely to the increase of profits and resulting inevitably 
in the growth of unemployment. We seem to have reached a 
stage when Godless capitalism is working its own destruction. 
Up to a certain point, the machine is the servant and benefactor 
of man; beyond that point it becomes his master and persecutor. 
It is in the application of Christian ethics that the dividing line 
is to be sought, and only so can our topsy-turvy industrial system 
be righted again. Unfortunately, the Labour Party seem quite 
oblivious of this remedy as are the others. Catholics, at any rate, 
should direct their attention to this pressing problem, for if it 
does not get a Christian solution, the Bolshevik ‘‘remedy’’ be- 
comes more possible. Here we may mention, briefly for the 
moment, a practical beginning at restoring the agricultural basis 
of prosperity, made by ‘‘The Scottish Catholic Land Association,”’ 
whose motto and the name of whose excellent journal is The Land 
for the People. 


. The first year of the history of the Vatican State 
The First Year has on the whole, vindicated the wisdom of the 
of the . 
Vatican State. Lateran Treaty, by which the absolute 
sovereignty of the Holy See was recognized by 
the Government that had for sixty years denied it. Catholics 
care as little as the Pope himself does, that he is King over so tiny 
a territory; the point is that his Kingship makes manifest the 
fact that, even in the temporal order, he owes allegiance to no 
superior on earth. His Holiness has enough to do as Supreme 
Ruler of the Universal Church to make him glad that the adminis- 
tration of an earthly kingdom is not added to his burdens. It is 
amusing to contrast the journalistic surmises as to the use the 
Pope would make of his restored freedom—the triumphant pro- 
gresses to this or that Italian shrine, the visits to foreign countries 
even as far off as England and America, the great functions in the 
churches of Rome itself—with what has actually occurred. The 
Holy Father has left the Vatican only twice; once for a great 
procession in the Piazza, and once to visit the Lateran. He did 
not even return the visit of the King of Italy in person; he has not 
even been to his country estate at Castel Gandolpho. But if the 
‘**King’’ has been, so to speak, in the background, the Pope has 
never been more conspicuous. In addition to the long list of im- 
portant acts and events which have marked his Jubilee year and 
which the Pontiff gratefully records in his Encyclical ‘‘Quinqua- 
gesimo ante anno,”’ careful observers will have noticed with what 
firmness and success the Holy See has asserted Catholic doctrine, 
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whenever it seemed to be ignored or contradicted by Italian legis- 
lation, or rather by the expressed ideals of Fascism. There are 
gratifying indications that these monitions have borne fruit. The 
old Pagan ideal of the Omnipotent State, from which Christianity 
rescued the world and which was expressed in 1925 by the then 
Minister of Justice, S. Rocco in the words—‘‘Society is an end, 
individuals the means, and its whole life consists in using individ- 
uals as instruments for its social ends’’—was condemned as anti- 
Catholic by the Pope, as long ago as 1927, and more recently he 
has set forth the true doctrine in his already famous Encyclical 
on Education. This has actually been welcomed by Dr. A. Musso- 
lini, the Duce’s brother, speaking as ‘‘a Catholic and a believer.”’ 
In other ways, such as appear in the circular on the physical train- 
ing of young girls, the ultra-Fascist programme is being modified 
in accordance with Christian teaching, though the condemnation 
on January 23rd of two Fascist books on the relations of Church 
and State, as ‘‘full of very serious errors against the Catholic 
doctrine, especially in what concerns the divine rights of the 
Church, the supreme power of the Roman Pontiff and its exer- 
cise,’ shows that the movement has not yet been thoroughly 
Catholicized. The publication of a reading-list for youth by an 
official press containing many bad books, is another sign that 
Fascism has much to learn. The Pope condemned this list on 
March 3rd. 


All this, we feel convinced, is not entirely the fault 

Anti-clericalism Of Signor Mussolini, whose party must needs 
Decaying. embrace many of those who, during two genera- 
tions, grew up in hostility to the Church and 

therefore out of reach of her teaching. It is really a testimony to 
his immense influence that he has been able to lead his followers 
so far in a direction distasteful to many. A man of his acumen 
must know the truth of the Catholic doctrine concerning Church 
and State, and that no polity can be lasting which contradicts 
that truth. But it will need another generation at least before 
such teaching becomes known and accepted by those still affected 
by the anti-clerical tradition. Signor Mussolini cannot go too far 
ahead or else he will be lost sight of by his followers. To this 
fact we attribute the occasional intransigence of his utterances, 
more than one of which has evoked correction from the Pope. 
Still, meanwhile the work of religious education is constantly go- 
ing on; the Concordat has brought back multitudes to the practice 
of the faith; Italy, as a whole, is becoming more and more Catho- 
lic. But the Church is not, and can never become, Fascist, and 
can support Fascism only so long as that polity is in harmony with 
God’s law." There seems every reason to hope, with His Holiness, 


3 See ** Catholic Church and Fascist State” THE MonTH, June 1929, 
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from the first year’s experience of an unprecedented arrangement, 
that ‘‘good sense and good will’’ will solve each difficulty as it 


arises. 


._, Not long ago, the Dean of King’s College, Lon- 

a a don, speaking at Oxford to the “Modern 

“ Rome.” Churchmen’s Union,’’ said—‘‘I think that within 

the next hundred years the United States of 

America will be a Roman Catholic country.’’ Again, a ‘‘Roman 
priest,’’ according to Dr. Sharp, President of the National Coun- 
cil of the Evangelical Free Churches, has also been prophesying, 
to the effect that ‘‘within 50 years the Roman Catholic religion 
would be the faith of the great majority of the English people.”’ 
Perhaps it was the comparative imminence of that catastrophe 
that moved the Doctor to add piously—‘‘God helping them, the 
Free Churches would do their best to bring that prophecy to 
naught.’’ And if God helps them, doubtless they will. But it 
is not the prediction that interests us here; rather is it the ‘‘fear 
of Rome’’ which it called forth and which we thought had been 
decently interred with the late Dr. Clifford. Dr. Sharp’s presi- 
dential address was concerned with the conditions necessary to 
bring ‘‘the divided forces of Christendom into close and vital 
union’’: yet here we find him scouting the very best way of doing 
so, viz., the universal return to the state of affairs which prevailed 
before Christendom was divided. Surely if Our Lord had remained 
on earth, Dr. Sharp would not have tolerated any system of reli- 
gion except that which He guaranteed as the true one, and if, in- 
stead of visibly ruling His Church Himself, Christ had arranged 
for an unbroken chain of representatives to teach in His name and 
with His authority and under His inspiration, Dr. Sharp would 
not question that device of Divine Wisdom. It would seem to 
any reasonable mind an admirable means of fulfilling the object 
for which He became Man. By rejecting that obvious means of 
securing Christian unity as a thing rather to be fought against 
with God’s help, Dr. Sharp makes evident his belief, not that 
Christ could not—for it is not beyond the scope of Omnipotence— 
have made this arrangement, but that He did not. If even it were 
thought to be Christ’s original design, only defeated by human 
weakness and malice, then surely it would be for repentant man- 
kind to restore it, instead of trying in other ways to improve on 
God’s plan. However, as Dr. Sharp asserts that the Free Churches 
existed at the beginning, and now represent in our day ‘‘the 
simplicities of the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church,”’ it is not 
easy to discern what sort of united Christendom he desires or why 
he should desire any. If all that Christ said to His followers 
on leaving them was—‘‘The records of my life and teaching will 
presently be written; make what you can of them by the exercise 
of reason’’—then clearly, since He gave them no certain Rule of 
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Faith, He did not wish His flock to be united in belief and prac- 
tice. Accordingly, in pretending to say with authority ;—‘‘ Believe 
this ; reject this; do this; avoid this; if you want to be saved’’— 
the Catholic Church is really trying to defeat a manifest Divine 
intention, viz., that each one should find out these things for him- 
self. So, at any rate, the Free Church champions seem to read 
their New Testament. 


F Besides the narrow provincialism of these sects, 
a cut off as they are from the great stream of 
Episcopalians. Christian tradition, and the reiteration of old 
shibboleths, such as—‘‘The puritan spirit is not 
dead’’; ‘‘the British people are still essentially Protestant at 
heart’’; ‘‘Rome works with a deadly persistency,’’ and so on, not 
forgetting allusions to Cromwell—what one gathers from these 
Free Church utterances is that the project of Protestant union is 
as far off as ever. After all, the human mind is radically logical, 
and no amount of hunting for formule which will reconcile con- 
tradictories will satisfy sincere men. At this National Council 
of the Free Churches, all the chief speakers—Congregational, 
Wesleyan, Presbyterian, Baptist—united in repudiating every 
form of sacerdotalism, Papal, Episcopal, Presbyteral. They would 
never unite with a State Church; ‘‘much less,’’ said Dr. Sharp, 
“‘could they even consider coming under the supremacy of hier- 
archical government.’’ It looks as if home Nonconformity will 
have little sympathy with the projected South India scheme, which 
provides that the United Church will be governed by Bishops, 
“only you needn’t think they are.’’ A poor Anglican bishop, 
welcoming, as is their kindly custom, these visitors to his diocese, 
could say little more in that very dissenting atmosphere than that 
“‘we have to face the fact that the denominations have not yet 
reached a unity of faith and doctrine . .. yet [he added hopefully} 
I have a strong conviction that we shall come to a union which to 
many to-day seems impossible.’’ Humanly speaking, it is more 
likely that the Episcopal sects should shed their belief in Episco- 
pacy than that all sects alike should return to the Fold of the 
Catholic Church ; however, with the Almighty there are no grades 
of possibility, Those who are deprived of assured guidance must 
learn by the process of trial and error; the more the alternative 
schemes of reuniting Christendom are shown up, the better chance 
enquirers have of finding the only effective one. 


7 For the same reason, we welcome the constant 

Fee: aren endeavours made by Anglicanism to discover 
Sostsien. the contents and basis of its own doctrinal sys- 
tem: in the nature of things, such efforts are 


bound to be futile, but until they conclusively and finally fail, 
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people won’t face the truth. There is a standing Committee set 
up by the Archbishops in 1923 ‘‘to consider the nature and 
grounds of Christian doctrine with a view to demonstrating the 
extent of existing agreement within the Church of England, and 
with a view to investigating how far it is possible to remove or 
diminish existing differences,’’ but that Committee, though meet- 
ing in session every autumn, has not as yet produced any fruit. An 
attempt on a more restricted scale, made in 1900 at Farnham, to 
settle the Anglican doctrine of the Eucharist had no definite result, 
but undeterred by that, on March 12th last, a gathering of bishops 
and clergy, representing ‘‘all schools of thought,’’ met in London 
on the same vain quest, under the presidency of the Archbishop 
of York, who, in his opening speech, once again disowned the 
ability of his Church to teach. 


We are united [he said] on what is of primary importance. 
We meet not as enemies but as friends engaged in a common 
enterprise. We may interpret differently our marching orders, 
but we acknowledge the same captain and fight for the same 
object. 


The rival interpretations are, for the present, to be ventilated in 
private; however, the day before the meeting, a representative 
body of Evangelicals issued a statement to the press in which 
they stated the old Protestant doctrine, repudiating the Mass, 
the Real Presence and non-communicating attendance. It will be 
difficult to reconcile that ‘‘school of thought,’’ which after all 
is the original one, with later and contradictory developments. 


: With nothing but a brief Editorial to mark the 
Pl of de vent, our learned contemporary, The Down- 
toon © side Review, issued a Golden Jubilee number 
this quarter and we gladly take occasion to offer 
our hearty congratulations to the great Abbey and to those respon- 
sible for its Periodical. From the beginning it has been much 
more than an abbatial and school Chronicle. Many distinguished 
scholars* have contributed to its pages, notably Mr. Edmund 
Bishop and Cardinal Gasquet, not to speak of the present genial 
Abbot, Dom John Chapman; and its back files are a valuable 
literary possession. We wish it many years to continue its work 
in advancement of Catholic learning. 


THE EDITOR. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 
[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 
Genesis I., Historicity of [F. A. Tondorf, S.J., in 7hought, March, 


1930, Pp. 599]. 

Presbyterate, The Origin of the [F. J. Connell, C.SS.R., in Zcclesias- 
tical Review, March, 1930, p. 225]. 

Transformism [Evolution] not proven by any line of evidence [Antoine 


Grange in 7hought, March, 1930, p. 565). 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Christian Science. The Futility of [H. Thurston, S.J., in Studies, 
March, 1930, p. ror]. 

Communist Schools in U.S.A. [E. Weare in America, Feb. 8, 1930, 
. 424]. 
Education, State encroachments in [N. Umis, M.A., in /risk Monthly, 
March, 1930, p. 128]. 

Persecution in Russia, Reality and Extent of [Mgr. d’Herbigny in 
Studies, March, 1930, p. 1]. 

Protestant Aggression from U.S.A. in South America [Civi/éa Cattolica, 
March 15, 1930, p. 493]. 

Protestant Prejudice against the Church. Sources of [P. Dunne, S.J., 
in Ecclesiastical Review, March, 1930, p. 245]. 

Protestantism, essentially obscurantist as regards the Faith [F. Gillis, 
C.P., in Catholic World, March, 1930, p. 610]. 

Religious Armistice? Can Catholics acquiesce in a [Rev. A. Wagner 
in Forinighily Review (St. Louis), Feb. 1930, p. 31]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Birth-Rate, The Declining [Bishop of Pella in Columda, March, 1930, 


p- 67]. 
Education, State rights in [P. L. Blakeley in America, Feb. 1, 1930, 


P- 409]. 

Education, Principles of Catholic [Mgr. Kolbe in Black/riars, March, 
1930, p- 140]. 

Grotius: his indebtedness to the Scholastics [J. F. Thorning, S.J., in 
Commonweal, Jan. 15, 1930, p. 308]. 

International Hatred, un-Christian [H. Belloc in America, Jan. 4, 
1930, p. 311]. 

Literature, The Foolishness of “Modern” [G. C. Heseltine in America, 
Feb. 1, 1930, p. 400]. 

Press Combines, Social Menace of [R. S. Devane, S.J., in Studies, 
March, 1930, p. 55]. 

Prohibition a foe to Temperance [Commonweal, March 5, 1930, p. 493: 
Economically disastrous, did. p. 498]. 

Sex Instruction, by J. J. Walsh, M.D. [Homiletic Review, March, 
1930, p. 586]. 

Spiritual Exercises, The; the ty 33 v. Abbé Bremond [John Howley 
in Studies, March, 1930. p.45: C. C. Martindale in Zhe Month, April, 
1930, p. 337]. 

Soviet Propaganda in England [G. M. Godden in 7ad/et, March 15, 
1930, p. 330]. 

United States and Latin America: Plea for straight dealing [W. Par- 
sons, S.J., in America, Feb. 1, 1930, p. 402]. 











REVIEWS 


1—THE PUBLIC LIFE OF OUR LORD' 


HEN welcoming, about six years ago, Archbishop Goodier’s 

first essay in the interpretation of the Gospel text—The 
Risen Jesus—we wrote—‘‘We should dearly like other such Gos- 
pel commentaries from the same pen, for this stands out, amidst 
a multitude, as at once original and sound.’’ Our wish has been 
at last gratified, in a measure beyond expectation, for the Arch- 
bishop published last month two large volumes, containing nearly 
1,000 pages, even though confined only to the Public Life. Let us 
say at once that the material production of the work is in every 
way excellent, and the price, considering its bulk and quality, 
remarkably low. From what the Most Reverend author tells us, 
in his very useful and candid Introduction, we learn much about 
the character and composition of his commentary—how it came 
to be, what it aims at being, what it is not. It is the fruit of a 
life-long meditation on the Sacred Text, itself its own best inter- 
preter; it views the New Testament in the light of the Old, of 
which it is the crown and consummation; it is pervaded with an 
intimate knowledge both of the Holy Land and of the ways of the 
East; secure in the possession of the substantial meaning of the 
Gospels, it eschews questions of controversy, textual, chronologi- 
cal, exegetical; it has one object—to portray, as accurately as 
possible, the character of God-made-Man as seen and known 
during His life on earth by His intimates. 

Accordingly, the Archbishop begins, as do St. Mark and St. 
John, with the Baptism on the banks of the Jordan, goes on to the 
Temptation in the desert, describes the first calling of the Apostles, 
the Feast at Cana, and so on, savouring delicately each wonder- 
ful event, each new personality; viewing everything in its past 
and future context ; exhausting, as far as may be, the significance 
of everything. Wherever the exact words of Scripture have to be 
quoted, they are printed out in short clauses, set perpendicularly, 
a method of emphasis which combines reverence and clearness. 
The exposition by which they are connected supplies the flesh and 
features, often lacking in the Gospel framework,—an expansion 
always informed by real knowledge, controlled by revelation and 
Catholic tradition, and inspired by a sure spiritual insight. When 





' The Public Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ: an Interpretation. By the Most 
Reverend Alban Goodier, S.J., Archbishop of Hierapolis. London: Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne. 2 Vols. Pp. xviii. 478: viii. 487, Price 21s. 
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we consider how the character of the Saviour has suffered at the 
hands, not only of unbelievers but also of those who have nothing 
but human reason to guide them, we must rejoice at this penetrat- 
ing ‘‘interpretation,’”” which expresses the utter humanity of Our 
Lord without derogating a whit from His complete Divinity. This 
combination with its consequences is the rock on which the non- 
Catholic interpreter almost invariably splits. Having no meta- 
physical equipment, constantly, in spite of the Creed, confusing 
‘personality’? with ‘‘nature,’’ misunderstanding the meaning and 
extent of the ‘‘Kenosis,’’ despising the age-long tradition of the 
Church,—an Anglican bishop can speak of the God-Man as 
merely a ‘‘Galilaean peasant,’’ and ascribe intellectual defects, 
if not also moral faults, to Incarnate Perfection. No one, of 
course, can fathom the mystery of the Hypostatic Union, that 
bridging of the gulf between the Infinite and the finite. There is 
much that must remain mysterious and obscure in Our Lord’s 
life on earth, even when devout reflection has done its utmost to 
understand, but Catholic theology spares us, at any rate, the con- 
fusions and contradictions which mask the features of the Ration- 
alist’s Christ. The Archbishop’s picture is at least a consistent 
one. He has shown us a man ‘‘tempted in all things like ourselves 
yet without sin’’ ; allowing Himself to experience the whole gamut 
of human emotions except such as are incompatible with a per- 
fected humanity—a perfect grasp of the True, a perfect adhesion 
to the Good. He shows us a Christ who wanted to be loved for 
His own sake, not for the bread that perishes, not for the wonders 
that He wrought, not mainly, at any rate, for the benefits He con- 
ferred, but for the love He manifested, the amazing affection of 
His Heart. With innumerable little brush-strokes is this picture 
completed. Love accepted, love refused, determined the seem- 
ingly-wayward course of those crowded years. The Great Lover 
found little enough love amongst His contemporaries. A tempest 
of hate swept Him from the eyes of men. But the seed of love, 
planted in His Apostles’ hearts and fostered by His Spirit, was 
later on powerful enough to change the face of the earth. For one 
excellent specimen of the Archbishop’s treatment of this theme we 
may refer the reader to Chap. xii. in the first volume, wherein 
section 37 is devoted to ‘‘The woman who was a sinner.’’ 

**Sir, we would see Jesus,’’ said certain Greeks to the Apostle 
Philip, showing that, even in His life-time, the Lord was not 
always accessible. In a very true sense this great book of Arch- 
bishop Goodier’s will enable many to ‘‘see Jesus’’ as they have 
never hitherto realized Him. We bid it ‘‘God’s Speed’’ on its 
Apostolic career. 


VQL. CLV. Y 
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2—TRENT ON THE HOLY EUCHARIST' 


FTER reading Father Alonso’s scholarly book one cannot 
but feel thankful for having come at last into possession of 
some real facts and documentary evidence to help the theologian 
to elucidate a much debated problem. The question which Father 
Alonso tries to answer in his pages may be briefly formulated thus : 






‘‘Was the Last Supper, according to the Council of Trent, acom- — 


plete sacrifice, numerically different from that of the Cross; or 
was it merely an integral part of the one sacrifice, begun in the Last 
Supper and consummated on Mount Calvary? Two contradic- 
tory answers are given to the question by the two theories which 
find favour to-day among Catholic Theologians ; and as the Council 
of Trent in its 22nd Session did declare something on this point, 
naturally both theories claim to have the Church on their side: 
a fact which in itself would imply a certain amount of vagueness 
on the matter. Hence Father Alonso, realizing that this was as 
yet an unexplored field, set himself the arduous task of securing 
first-hand evidence which might enable him to go to the very bottom 
of the problem. A mere glance at the catalogue of unpublished 
documents, unearthed by him and subsequently used in his book 
shows that he carried out his task with painstaking thoroughness. 

The book is both a historical study of the definition of the 
Council of Trent on this particular point, and also an exhaustive 
proof which seems to put beyond any reasonable doubt that, when 
the Fathers of the Council finally carried the decision to include 
in the decree the words: ‘‘In Coena Novissima...Corpus et 
Sanguinem suum sub speciebus panis et vini Deo Patri Ostuuit,”’ 
they meant to define that the Last Supper was a perfect sacrifice, 
representative of and numerically different from that of the Cross. 

Running through the first three chapters and in conjunction 
with the study of both Protestant and Catholic theologians, there is 
a critical investigation of the meaning of the debated word 
‘‘Ostu.it.’”’ Anyone reading the evidence offered by Father 
Alonso on the point, will come to the conclusion that this word, as 
used by ALL the writers of the period was synonymous with 
‘‘immolavit,’’ ‘‘sacrificavit,’’ ‘‘obtulit sacrificium.’’ There is not 
a single Protestant, for instance, who does not see in ‘‘obtulit in 
Coena’’ a statement directly opposed to his own doctrine. Con- 
sequently, since we must interpret a word according to the ac- 
cepted meaning of the period, Father Alonso invites those who 
take it upon themselves to understand it differently, to produce 
some contemporary evidence in support of their interpretation. In 
the face of this alone, one might say in sound logic, that if the 
word ‘‘obtulit’’ meant in and outside the Council ‘‘sacrificavit,’’ 

* El Sacrificio Eucartstico dela Ultima Cena del Setior segiin el Concilio de Trento. 


By Fr. Manuel Alonso, S.J., Prof. de la Universidad Pont. de Comillas. | Madrid. 
Editorial ‘* Raz6n y Fe.” 
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either the Fathers chose altogether the wrong word for their de- 
cree, or they wished to define that the Last Supper, standing by 
itself, was a complete sacrifice. 

After giving us a detailed study of the Protestant views regard- 
ing the Last Supper, Father Alonso proceeds to examine the official 
acts of the different meetings of the Council, and he gives us a 
clearer insight into their true meaning from the original speeches 
of the Theologians and Fathers, as well as from their written 
votes and their numerous letters. He borrows his evidence, not 
only from the overwhelming majority who voted for the insertion 
of the words, but even from those few who formed what we might 
call the opposition. Thus, Cardinal Seripando, who presided over 
the Session, and who resisted the definition energetically and to 
the very last moment, had to recognize in the end that those who 
voted for a complete sacrifice in the Last Supper had won the day. 

To make evidence still more complete, the author goes on to con- 
sider the interpretation given to the words of the Council by the 
Theologians of the time or those that immediately followed. They 
all agree in understanding the words of the Council as defining the 
Last Supper to be a complete and separate sacrifice. Their censures 
when dealing with the subject, all bear the same meaning : ‘‘Quod 
proinde ut de fide certum jam habendum est’’ (Suarez) ; ‘‘Proinde 
id denegare haereticum est’’ (Card. Allen) ; ‘‘Post vero Concilium 
res de fide est’’ (Card. Toledo) ; etc., etc. These censures coming 
as they did after the Council had issued its declaration, clearly 
show that it was universally accepted as a definition binding on 
all Catholics. Now, is it credible, Father Alonso asks, that if the 
Fathers of the Council had not wanted to define the Last Supper 
as a complete and separate sacrifice, not one of them would have 
objected to this false interpretation of their meaning? They were 
well-read men, and knew what was being said by the Theologians 
of the day, and yet not one of them raised a protest ! 

Further, the Protestants, understanding the words of the Coun- 
cil just as the Catholics did, were up in arms against what they 
considered a gratuitous condemnation of their doctrine. If the 
Council had not really meant to define the Last Supper as a true 
sacrifice, the natural course to adopt would have been to correct 
this Protestant misconception; but instead, the Catholic Theo- 
logians came forward, not to deny the definition as understood by 
the Protestants, but rather to defend it against their attacks. 

This plan, here merely sketched, is developed by Father Alonso 
with such lucidity and with such a wealth of documents, that we 
must either admit that the Council defined the complete and separ- 
ate Sacrifice of the Last Supper, or else deny once for all the value 
of contemporary evidence, and with it give up hopes of ever in- 
vestigating the mind of those who wrote some centuries before 
our day. 
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The last chapter of the book is devoted to a brief but compre- 
hensive exposition of the modern theories which hold that the Last 
Supper was not a separate sacrifice but an essential part of the 
sacrifice of the Cross. As it was to be expected, Father de la 
Taille’s well-developed and attractive theory receives a prominent 
place in this closing chapter. But true to his plan Father Alonso 
narrows his investigation to Father de la Taille’s efforts to justify 
his theory on this point from tradition and more especially from 
the Council of Trent. 

First he proves Father de la Taille to be historically wrong in the 
classification of opinions which according to him divided the 
Fathers of the Council. He also uses Father de la Taille’s compu- 
tation of the votes, which actually carried the decision, to disprove 
the conclusion which the learned theologian would draw from it; 
and in general, Father Alonso points out some rather disconcerting 
omissions in the quotations adduced in support of his theories by 
his brother theologian ; but, unhappily, the line of argument which 
he develops is in too close relation with Father de la Taille’s own 
books, for us to give anything approaching an adequate idea of 
his refutation. We would only add that what Father de la Taille 
terms a ‘‘host of Pre-tridentine Theologians’’ who support his 
theory, after being subjected to close scrutiny by Father Alonso, 
does not seem so formidable. 

It is, therefore, with keen interest that we look forward to a 
further discussion of this great work. Its well written and 
well documented pages cannot possibly be ignored. They are 
too scholarly not to command attention; and we should not be 
surprised if this valuable contribution to Theology should change 
the mind of many theologians. 


3—A NEW CATHOLIC LIBRARY' 


ITH commendable enterprise, Messrs. Sands & Co., have 
undertaken the publication of ‘‘The Catholic Library of 
Religious Knowledge,’’ a series of translations from the French, 
to be completed in 100 volumes. The various volumes range in 
length from 160 to 220 pages but are priced uniformly at 3s. 6d. n. 
From the nine that have reached us and others mentioned in a pre- 
liminary list, the scope of this ‘‘Library’’ is seen to be very wide— 
Theology, Church History, Ethics, Philosophy, Science and Re- 
ligion, Scripture, Canon Law, Hagiography,—figure in the first 
* Baptism and Confirmation, by A. D’Ales, S.J.; Greek Literature in the 
Early Church, by Abbé G. Bardy; The Church in Modern Times, 1447—1789, 
by Canon Léman ; The Breviary, by Dom Baudot, O.S.B.; The Theology of the 
New Testament, by Pére Lemonnyer, O.P.; The Moral Law and the Family, by 
Pierre Méline; The Last Things, by Abbé A. Michel; Pastors and People, by 
Canon Magnin, The Cradle of the Bible, by Mgr. Legendre. 
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16 volumes, so that, in effect, the collection will form a sort of 
Encyclopedia writ large. From that point of view, it is a pity 
that some of the books that have already appeared have no indexes. 
Obviously, the value of such an undertaking will depend on the 
qualifications of the several authors employed in it. We have no 
reason to fear that the less-known names that appear on the list 
are inferior to the various experts whose work we know—D’Ales, 
S.J., Baudot, O.S.B., Lemonnyer, O.P., Legendre. The reputa- 
tion of French ecclesiastical scholarship is deservedly high and we 
see nothing here unworthy of it. 

Considerations of space preclude a detailed discussion of each 
volume. They are well translated as a whole, even where technical 
knowledge is needed. The series opens propitiously with a treatise 
on Baptism and Confirmation by Pére A. D’Ales, the well-known 
editor of the Dictionnaire de la Foi Catholique, which deals magis- 
terially with the two sacraments from both the historical and 
doctrinal standpoint. We only wish that he had stressed more 
decidedly, as against the conjectures of St. Augustine, the com- 
plete natural happiness of the infant which dies without baptism. 
In the second volume, M. |l’Abbé G. Bardy deals with Greek Litera- 
ture of the Early Christian Church, reviewing the writings of the 
first five centuries. As these include the whole of the New Testa- 
ment, the importance of the subject is easily seen. The matter is 
divided into three periods, and equipped with general and particu- 
lar bibliographies. Professor A. Léman of Lille writes volume 3— 
The Church in Modern Times, 1447-1789—an oddly-chosen title 
for the period between the Renaissance and the Revolution: the 
subject is, practically, an account of the true and the false Re- 
formation. The professor takes his way skilfully through the 
maze of that crowded epoch, showing everywhere the leaven at 
work in the corrupt mass and the divine vitality of the Church, 
despite the raging of the Gentiles without and the more deadly un- 
worthiness of many within the fold. The difficult story of the Re- 
formation in England, so often misunderstood abroad, is here told 
with substantial accuracy, though defective in not a few minor 
points. 

The modern liturgical revival, which is bringing many of the 
laity into contact with the divine office, gives especial interest to 
Dom Baudot’s The Breviary; its History and Contents. What 
might be called a first sketch of this work appeared in 1907, when 
Dom Baudot popularized the larger treatises of Batiffol and Bau- 
mer, but the present volume, in addition to bringing the history 
up to date, describes the structure and contents of the divine office 
and shows its connection with the central act of the Church’s 
worship. 

Modernists are fond of saying that Our Lord taught no dogmas, 
which only means that they eliminate from the records of His 
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life the dogmas which He taught. On the other hand, they credit 
various Apostles with many of the peculiar doctrines of early Chris- 
tianity. At the beginning of his work, The Theology of the New 
Testament, Pére Lemonnyer, O.P., gives a succinct account of all 
these confused, arbitrary and contradictory hypotheses, before set- 
ting forth the traditional Catholic treatment of the subject—a 
treatment which is clear, methodical and based upon the evidence 
of the documents. Pére Lemonnyer finds in a natural grouping of 
the latter—the Synoptics, St. Paul and Acts, the Johannine writings 
—the successive themes of New Testament theology, which con- 
cern, first the Kingdom of God, then, the new scheme of Salva- 
tion, and finally, the Personality of Christ Himself. Each section 
has its own Catholic bibliography, a feature which we are glad 
to see emphasized if only in refutation of the impression that the 
field of Biblical scholarship is wholly occupied by Rationalism. 
As the stability and welfare of the State depend on the integrity 
of the Family, and, as wherever the influence of Christianity grows 
weak, the Family begins to suffer, the fine treatise of M. Pierre 
Méline, called The Moral Law and the Family, ranks high in value 
amongst these useful volumes. We have lately had a similar 
work from the pen of Father Gillis in the ‘‘Calvert Series,’’ but the 
Christian exposition of the basis of society cannot be over-em- 
phasized. The French writer is perhaps more philosophic and 
fundamental in his treatment, though not more clear and practical, 
and he succeeds in showing how reasonable is the doctrine of the 
Church in this matter and how beneficial for civil society. 

Abbé Michel’s treatise on The Last Things, presents the tradi- 
tional Catholic eschatology in a straightforward fashion, distin- 
guishing adequately between what is certain and what is con- 
jectural, and clearing away the objections which arise from a de- 
fective knowledge of God and a wrong use of the imagination. 
Sin and its consequences are due to ignorance of the real character 
of the other life, which the Catholic faith alone reveals with cer- 
tainty and definiteness. 

Pastors and People, by Canon Magnin is succinctly described 
as ‘ta summary of the Canon Law affecting Parish Priests, Curates 
and the laity.’’ Only the last part, out of five, concerns the latter ; 
the other four treat historically of the development of the clerical 
state and the rights and duties, personal and mutual, of those 
who profess it. The new Codex of Canon Law is so detailed and 
explicit that, apart from this, the task of the writer has largely 
been to classify and co-ordinate its prescriptions. These may be 
read with interest by those who wish to realize to what an extent the 
Church is a perfect and independent society, ruled by its own laws 
for its own ends. 

The last book of this batch is devoted to a geographical and 
geological description of Palestine, considered in relation to the 
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Scriptures. It is a posthumous publication of one who had made 
a lifelong study of the topography of the Holy Land, and has 
written extensively in reviews and encyclopedias on the subject. 
Accordingly, The Cradle of the Bible may be regarded as the 
consummation of Mgr. Legendre’s labours; a sort of Catholic 
equivalent of ‘‘The Land and the Book.’’ As this is an age when 
an adequate knowledge of the bearing and implications of the 
Faith is more than ever part of the necessary equipment of the 
educated Catholic, we can only rejoice that this French enterprise, 
in addition to the indigenous ‘‘Treasury of the Faith Series’’ and 
the American ‘‘Calvert Series,’’ is being brought within his reach. 


4—ST. GEORGE! 


F England has for her national patron a Saint of whose life we 

know nothing, or next to nothing, save legends which are de- 
monstrably mythical, she is not much worse off in this respect 
than many other States which formerly ranked among the great 
kingdoms of Europe. St. Denis, whom the French warriors in- 
voked in their battles, is still identified in the Roman Martyrology 
with St. Dionysius the Areopagite, baptized by St. Paul and com- 
monly represented in art as carrying his own head after he was 
decapitated at Paris. Again, the visit of St. James the Greater to 
Spain, which has made his shrine at Compostella for many cen- 
turies one of the great pilgrimages of Christendom, is now recog- 
nized by all thebest authorities on hagiography tohaveno historical 
foundation. The picturesque legend of St. Andrew is in like case, 
and although there are, no doubt, fragments of truth in the stories 
which have been handed down concerning St. Patrick and St. 
David, it is generally admitted that it passes the wit of man to 
sift out the grain from the chaff with any degree of confidence. 
Once, then, we are content to acknowledge that we can know 
nothing more of St. George than the fact of his martyrdom and 
his connection with Lydda (the ‘‘Lod’’ mentioned several times in 
the Old Testament), we shall be prepared to welcome with hearty 
appreciation the very entertaining volume which Sir Ernest Wallis 
Budge has compiled from Ethiopic sources. Three texts are re- 
produced in photostat copies, to wit, the History of the Martyrdom 
of St. George attributed to his servant Pasicrates ; the Encomium 
with details of twelve miracles, alleged to have been penned by 
Theodosius, Archbishop of Jerusalem; and finally another pane- 
gyric which is supposed to have been preached by Theodotus, 
Bishop of Ancyra. These Ethiopic texts occupy 210 pages of the 
volume and will no doubt be greatly prized by oriental scholars. 

: George of Lydda, the Patron Saint of England ; a study of the Cultus of St. 


George in mre with Translations and an Introduction by Sir E. A. Wallis 
Budge, D. Litt., F.S.A. ete., etc. London: Luzac and Co. Pp. xviii. 284. 210. 1030. 
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But for the benefit of those who, like the present reviewer, can 
make no use of the originals, Sir Ernest has considerately furnished 
a translation and has further added greatly to our indebtedness 
by contributing an introduction of 76 pages on the Cult of St. 
George and by a number of extremely curious and interesting 
illustrations, the majority of which, though not all, are taken 
from other Ethiopic manuscripts. The legend of the fight with 
the dragon is traced to its origins, and Coptic and Egyptian 
sources have been laid under contribution to illustrate points of 
analogy between the story of St. George and other primitive 
sagas. Sir Ernest has been good enough to refer more than once 
to an article on St. George which appeared in these pages 38 years 
ago. We are only sorry that he does not appear to have made 
acquaintance with the valuable study of a much more competent 
hagiographer, the present doyen of the Bollandists, Pére Delehaye, 
who has discussed the legends of St. George in his monograph 
on Les Légendes grecques des Saints militaires. We should add 
that the volume is admirably printed and is equipped with an ex- 
cellent index. 
H.T. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


APOLOGETIC. 


R. Wells’s Outline of History is a large book which has had a large 

sale. It had been produced for the man in the street, and that help- 
less individual, insufficiently educated to know right from wrong in history 
and religion, has had, and still has, this bundle of fantastic errors 
proposed to him as Gospel-truth. Mr. Belloc’s Companion to Mr. Wells’s 
Outline of History (Sheed and Ward: 3s. 6d. n.) followed hard on the 
appearance of the “Outline,” but in the nature of things the supply 
of the antidote fell grievously short of the poison. However, it did 
good work in exposing the ignorance and sciolism of Mr. Wells and his 
collaborators, and its reappearance in a new and handier format will, 
we trust, redouble its usefulness. Mr. Belloc has two advantages over 
his antagonist—a wider knowledge of fact and a clearer grasp of logic— 
and so he is able to show that Mr. Wells is still clinging to positions 
which modern science has abandoned a generation or two ago. The 
book should be read by all in whom modern scientific “bluff” has 
induced an “ inferiority complex.” It should especially be in the hands 
of the higher classes in our schools and of the C.E.G. study-circles 


DEVOTIONAL. 


Books of simple meditations are always welcome, and Mother Clare 
Fey has given us a very charming one in her Thoughts for Meditation 
(B.O. and W.: 6s.). The fact that it is a translation (from the German) 
is not apparent to the reader, which speaks well for the skill of the 
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translator. In some chapters there is a certain amount of repetition 
which tends to obscure rather than emphasize the thought under con- 
sideration, but apart from this we have nothing but praise for the book. 
The authoress strikes a new note in taking for some of her texts the 
beautiful titles given to the Holy Name of Jesus in an ancient litany. 
The book is equally suitable for those in the world and the cloister. 

All lovers of that great saint St. Catherine of Siena will be delighted 
by the charming posy of “fioretti,” collected from old manuscripts by 
Innocenzo Taurisano, O.P., and published under the title of The Little 
Flowers of Saint Catherine of Siena (Harding and More: 3s. 6d.). They 
consist of simple stories of the saint's life from her childhood, and may 
almost be considered as a companion volume to “ The Little Flowers of 
Saint Francis.” The book is so well printed, and the one picture, from 
Borgognone’s famous painting of St. Catherine, so well reproduced that 
one can scarcely find fault with the price of those 154 fragrant pages, 
though one greatly wishes it could have been less, to enable the greatest 
number possible to possess so delightful and devotional a book. The 
translation from the Italian, by Charlotte Dease, is admirable. 

That famous collection of indulgenced prayers and good works, The 
Raccolta, made originally by Father Ambrose St. John of the Birming- 
ham Oratory, and first published in 1857, has now appeared in an 
eleventh edition, “ revised and conforming to the latest Decisions and 
Grants.” A book so justly famous and so obviously found useful needs 
no further recommendation, and we congratulate the publishers (B.O. 
and W.: 7s. 6d.) on the handsome appearance and excellent print of 
this new issue. 

We are glad to see the second edition of Liturgy, The Life of the 
Church, by Dom Lambert Beauduin, O.S.B., which is revised and gener- 
ally greatly improved in appearance, and reset with better type, published 
by The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minnesota (35 c. post free). This 
excellent book is of special value to priests and those engaged in 
religious training, but is also of exceptional interest to layfolk, and 
should greatly help in the understanding and greater love of the Liturgy. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


If we have delayed this notice of The Life and Letters of Sir Harry 
Johnston (Jonathan Cape: 12s. 6d. n.) for an unconscionable time, the 
blame must be shared by the author, Mr. Alex Johnston, who has written 
so fascinating a book that the busy reviewer must needs read it through, 
though he could do so only at odd moments. The personality herein 
revealed by the loving yet discriminating hand of a brother who shared 
many of his subject's experiences, is one of intense interest. Sir H. 
Johnston was a many-sided man, who reached eminence in many dif- 
ferent directions—an explorer, a naturalist (he discovered the Okapi), 
a linguist, a colonial administrator, a literary man (he wrote in all 40 
books), an artist, a free-lance politician—a variety of tastes which happily 
were not in each other’s way. One wonders how it was that Sir Harry did 
not reach even higher official distinction, till one realizes his independ- 
ence of character and originality ot view. He was an Imperialist who 
yet thought more of the native than the Empire, and more of the 
working-class than of the parties which tinkered at its grievances. 
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Another reason for his keeping out of the grooves that lead men of 
genius to high position was his inability to suffer fools gladly and his 
proficiency in depicting their folly, both by pen and pencil, with mor- 
dant humour. He had no thought for his own advancement, neglected 
to play the courtier to those who might promote him, and always 
antagonized the “ permanent officials " by showing knowledge and pre- 
science greater than theirs. Hence his brilliant official career ended 
abruptly in 1905 when he was only 47, and, although few were better 
fitted to serve the country in the War he was still left unemployed. 
Amongst his many books an Autobiography figures, which this present 
volume, admirably illustrated by some of his own drawings, is meant 
to supplement. It is a worthy monument to a great man, whose career 
should be a stimulus to adventurous youth. Wherefore, let schools and 
colleges add it to their libraries and prize-lists. 

The recent publication of several books dealing with the English 
Martyrs is a welcome sign of the growing interest taken in those heroes 
of the Faith. In Blessed Cuthbert Mayne (Sands and Co.: 3s. 6d. n.) 
Dom Alphonsus McElroy, C.R.L., does more than retell in its proper 
setting the story of the Protomartyr of Douay; he subjects it to a 
critical examination, especially with regard to the all-important question 
as to what was the capital charge in the indictment of the martyr. 
Here, he is able to utilize an official document from a Government 
source, unknown to previous biographers of the martyr, viz., the “ In- 
speximus,” issued to Sir George Carey on June sth, 1581, which adds 
strong confirmation to the statement in the Catholic records that Mayne 
was executed for bringing in the Papal Bull of Jubilee (1574). The 
author’s observations on the composition of the grand and petty juries, 
and the chapter on the part played by Sir Richard Grenville in the pro- 
secution of the martyr are interesting and suggestive, and certainly reveal 
that Protestant hero in a very unpleasant light. Here and there through- 
out the book, one catches a polemical note; but it is very subdued and 
arises from the fact that the author is answering the critics of the 
annual Catholic pilgrimage to Launceston, who deprecate its celebration. 
It was necessary, moreover, to expose the erroneous assertions of such 
Protestant historians as Froude, Green, Gardiner and Dr. Frere; and 
certainly, though the style is always courteous, nothing is lacking in the 
force with which the author drives home his conclusions. It has oc- 
curred to us that, in the figures cited for the number of priests sent to 
England from Douay and the English College, Rome, there may be 
overlapping: this, of course, could only be ascertained by a close survey 
of the names of the missioners. The beginning of Allen's political 
activity must, we think, in the light of his letter to Dr. Owen Lewis 
(C.R.S., ix., p. 44), be placed a good deal earlier than the year 1582. 
Finally, despite the authority of the Douay Diary, the assertion that 
Douay College was the first seminary to be set up according to the pre- 
scriptions of the Council of Trent, is hardly tenable, considering that 
the Roman Seminary (1565) and that founded in Milan by St. Charles 
Borromeo (1564), not to speak of others, were both prior to Douay. But 
these are but small points of criticism of a work that is a notable addi- 
tion to our martyr literature. We wish the book a wide circulation; 
certainly it should find its place in every Catholic library. 
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Two new volumes in the excellent series, Moralistes chrétiens, keep up 
to the standard of their predecessors. The first, Bourdaloue, by R. P. R. 
Daeschler, S.J. (Gabalda: 20 fr.), discusses the great French orator en- 
tirely as a moralist; showing him ethical in his line of argument, and 
in that sound sense which is his characteristic. Bourdaloue is always 
powerful and eloquent; but he sacrificed eloquence for solidity, if indeed 
it was a sacrifice. In the first part of this work we see him as a master 
of principles, in the second he contrasts false and true morality; the 
third discusses the duties of man, the fourth leads him to perfection 
in his state. 

The second volume, Malebranche, by M. Henri Gouhier (Gabalda: 
20 fr.), sets the well-known Cartesian before us as a moral teacher. 
Whatever may be thought of the geat Oratorian’s philosophy, three 
things must be said of him: 1) few philosophers have ever written so 
clearly and definitely, 2) few have had before them so fixed a goal, in 
the honour and service of God, 3) few have more unflinchingly put their 
teaching into practice in the sanctity of their own lives. 

The method of both authors is the same. After an admirable in- 
troductory chapter, they allow their subjects to teach their own doctrine 
in their own words, merely linking passage to passage by explanations 
which bring the whole into a system. Hence we have two volumes of 
the best quotations from both masters, as well as a complete idea of 
their minds and doctrine. 

That a single missionary society should be able to add sixteen names 
to the Church’s list of beatified martyrs in twenty-five years is a glory 
indeed. Yet this is the triumph of the Paris Society of Foreign Mis- 
sions, who had four martyr bishops and twelve martyr priests raised to 
the honours of the altar between 1900 and 1925. In Les Bienheureux 
Martyrs des Missions-Etrangéres (Téqui: 15 fr.), a veteran writer of 
the Society, Father Adrien Launay, tells us much about these heroes 
in a way quite his own. He does not adopt usual biographical method; 
instead he groups them all together, writes as it were the ideal or 
universal life of the foreign missionary, and illustrates it chapter by 
chapter with events taken from the lives of these Beati. The book is 
full of incidents which should help any lecturer on the missions. There 
are also many illustrations. 


HISTORICAL, 

Let it be set to the credit of the reading public, which often turns 
into “ best-sellers " books that ought to be burnt unread, that it has 
made a superlatively “ best-seller " of Lieut.-Col. Rowland Feilding's 
War Letters to a Wife: France and Flanders: 1915—1918 (Medici 
Society: 15s.n.), a first-hand, first-rate, front-line, diary-record of in- 
fantry service in the western area. The letters may be said to have 
been written from the trenches themselves, which the Colonel haunted 
as a captain and where he spent more time than any C.O. need have 
done. Though not a professional soldier, the writer had seen service 
as a young man in South Africa, during the Matabele campaign, and 
actually held a commission in the City of London Yeomanry at the out- 
break of war in 1914. Then, at the age of 44, he was gazetted captain 
in the Coldstream Guards, with which his family had been long con- 
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nected, and went to France in April, 1915. In September, 1915, he had 
the singular experience for an Englishman of being appointed to com- 
mand a newly-raised battalion of the Connaught Rangers, with whom, 
however, he speedily became at home. He has many words of praise 
for the practical religious spirit shown by his men, and frankly owns 
that his views about the Irish became greatly modified by his contact 
with them. For the last three months of the war and until demobiliza- 
tion he commanded the 1st Civil Service Rifles. It is clear from this 
vivid book that the Colonel has a natural gift for writing, for, without 
any straining after effect or over-emphasis, he gives, in page after page, 
incisive transcripts of battle scenes and events, horrible in themselves 
yet fascinating as showing what human nature can do and endure. One 
feels all the time that there is even more in reserve, more that couldn't 
be told: the writer's emotions are always under control, but the recipient 
at home, engaged in war-work of her own, must have understood and 
sympathized. And one is constantly amazed, noticing the number of 
pathetic footnotes attached to the names of fellow-officers—“ killed in 
action ” on such and such a date—that the writer, in almost daily risk of 
death, came through these four terrible years, practically unscathed, 
one of the few whose experience was full and rounded, and who sur- 
vived to write about it. The Colonel reveals himself not only as a 
man of keen and accurate observation, but as a literary artist of the 
first rank, able to make others see what he saw. Almost every page 
contains some picture of tragedy or humour, of desperate fighting or 
adventure in billets, some sketch of character or shrewd piece of philoso- 
phizing, and the very restraint of the whole makes a deeper impression 
than the intentionally brutal realism of other books. There is no glori- 
fying of the process of warfare, with its dehumanizing tendencies and 
its innumerable evil concomitants: no one can read these letters and 
remain a militarist, however much he may rejoice that the Almighty 
drew some good out of the folly and perversity of men. We say no more 
here, for our hope is that our readers will see the book for themselves. 
There are in it many photographic reproductions which display the 
appalling waste of war better than many pages of writing, and may 
serve to strengthen the resolve of this and coming generations to have 
done for ever with this relic of barbarism. 

Father James H. Gense, S.J., of St. Xavier's High School, Bombay, 
has long since made a name for himself as a writer of historical text- 
books. A schoolmaster himself, he knows well both the good and the 
evil that are inherent in such books, and he sets himself specially to 
promote the one and guard against the other. His First Course of 
English History (Macmillan: ts. 6d.) is a model in its way. By use 
of different type he catches the student's eye, diagrams assist the 
memory, many quaint illustrations appeal to the imagination, questions 
added to each chapter make the student review the most important 
points. A number of maps and a copious index are a further valuable 
addition. 

Another volume by the same author, English History, Pt. II., Modern 
English History (1485—1924) (Macmillan: 2s. 6d.) is already in its fourth 
edition. The book has been corrected according to the recommendations 
of many teachers who have used it. The author’s method in each section 
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is first, a general survey, then a more detailed account, finally a- short 
summary of what has been said. In view of recent publications, such as 
Belloc’s “ James IJ.” and Muddiman’s “ The Bloody Assize,” not to 
say Father Hughes’ “ The Catholic Question,’ the author's estimate of 
James's character and policy would seem to need reconsideration. 

Much interest was roused last year when it became known that Pére 
H. Pinard de la Boullaye, S.J., had been chosen to be the Notre Dame 
preacher for 1929. From the orator’s reputation it was to be expected 
that he would choose some apologetic subject for his theme, and he has 
not disappointed us. In Jésus et |’Histoire, Confiérences de Notre-Dame 
de Paris (Année 1929) (Editions Spes, Paris: 12fr.), we are given a 
solid restatement of a familiar thesis, urged with a wealth of learning 
which carries conviction. Pére de la Boullaye seems almost studiously to 
avoid rhetoric or fine language; he is too much in earnest to waste 
time. His manner is didactic, full of sympathy for those who know 
no better, because, as he expressly says, in the babel of tongues to-day 
they cannot well know better. In the first Conference, to us the most 
valuable of the series, he analyses the confusion of the modern mind and 
its sources; in the second he discusses the like confusion in the Greco- 
Roman world when Christianity came into it. The third examines the 
witness of the orthodox churches; the fourth that of St. Paul; the fifth 
and sixth restate the evidence for the historical value of the Gospels 
themselves, and for the genuineness of the Gospel text as it has come 
down to us. After each conference are given valuable notes and refer- 
ences which more than double the value of the book to the student. 


REFERENCE, 


Messrs. Sands and Co. have brought out the 1oznd annual edition of 
The Catholic Directory for the Clergy and Laity in Scotland for 1930 
(2s. n.), containing all the usual information expected, and the eccle- 
siastical calendar of the year. The addition of age and date of ordina- 
tion to the names of the clergy is a feature which might be copied in 
this country, whereas a map of Scotland, marking the dioceses and sites 
of churches would be welcome in the Scotch Directory. 


LITERARY. 


It would no doubt surprise Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan, the 
Cambridge Regius Professor of Modern History, to learn that many 
educated people consider him, as judged by his chief historical works, 
somewhat wanting in the chief requisite of an historian, sc., the im- 
partiality which is proof against racial and religious bias. Yet so it 
is. No Catholic who knows the Professor's writings about that sorry 
hero, Garibaldi, will acquit him of anti-Catholic prejudice. The same 
anti-Catholicism, unfortunately, enters into several of the papers collected 
in Clio, a Muse and other Essays (Longmans: 7s. 6d. n.), which he has 
lately republished. The writer is still manifestly in the grip of the old 
age-rotten Protestant tradition which takes as axiomatic that the Refor- 
mation was an all-round emancipation of the human spirit from medizval 
bondage, and that the Catholic Church stands in history for all that is 
reactionary, untrue, intolerant. All we can say of this historian is 
“ foenum habet in cornu "—Catholics must make allowance for a wild 
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perversion of view when the Professor touches on matters concerning 
the Faith and influence of the Church. He does his best, however un- 
consciously, to perpetuate the false historical judgments which many 
even of his Protestant contemporaries are beginning to discard. He 
drank them in with his mother's milk, and they grew with his educa- 
tional development. For instance, in spite of Mr. Belloc’s exposure of 
the sham called “ The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” Mr. 
Trevelyan can write (p. 164)—" If proof is needed that a literary history 
may be accurate, it is found in Gibbon.” (These words were first written, 
no doubt, in 1913,—long before Mr. Belloc’s dissection of Gibbon—but 
the author has not modified them in this reprint.) Nor will he modify, 
alas, being so fixed in the Macaulay tradition, his extravagant eulogy of 
John Bunyan, delivered in 1928, even though he reads Mr. Alfred Noyes's 
recent showing-up of that over-rated religious degenerate. One pas- 
sage must suffice to show the author’s typical “ English Protestant ” 
mentality. “It was through St. Augustine rather than through Con- 
stantine that the Church drank poison. The torch [? of poison] was 
handed down from him through St. Dominic and St. Ignatius till it 
scorched the hand of St. John of Geneva [Calvin] by the pyre of Ser- 
vetus " (p. 42). We can conceive the mordant pen of Mr. Belloc enjoy- 
ing itself immensely over that passage. 


FICTION. 


One is a little puzzled as to the heading under which Lady Saltoun's 
arresting booklet After (Duckworth: 5s. n.) ought to be classified. Fiction 
is indicated as the most appropriate category, but we should be sorry 
to give the impression that this uneasy dream shares any of the char- 
acteristics of the modern novel beyond a certain up-to-date pertness and 
flippancy in its dialogue. It has a very serious purpose behind its 
assumed gaiety, and that purpose is to make the easy-going worldling 
ask himself what awaits him in the life beyond. Probably Hell was 
never put before the Christian believer in so unconventional a guise; 
but there it is all the same. We have no doubt that this very readable 
volume will do good and stimulate an almost atrophied conscience in 
many who would not be persuaded to look into any book which made a 
directly religious appeal. 


ANGLICAN QUESTIONS. 


The Bishop of Norwich pleads in a pamphlet, Disestablishment and 
the Prayer Book (S.P.C.K.: 6d.), for a continuance of Establishment 
for the Church of England, and aims, therefore, indirectly at least, 
at counterbalancing the Bishop of Durham's recent appeal for Dis- 
establishment which it does not directly mention. Dr. Pollock states 
briefly the history of Establishment and its effects on the Church, and 
points out that Disestablishment would not by any means mean complete 
freedom from all State Control. He admits that the case for Establish- 
ment cannot be conclusively demonstrated on strictly logical grounds, 
and adds: “ logic is not life.” As only one voter in every thirteen in 
England to-day is in any true sense a member of the Church of England, 
the farce of pretending to be “ The Church of the Nation” cannot be 
sustained much longer. The Commission appointed by the Church As- 
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sembly to study the relation of Church to State is expected to take 
five years to come to the end of its labours and possibly by then poli- 
ticians may find it useful politically to raise the question of the Church's 
Establishment at an Election. At present no political party is interested 
in the matter. 

As the title of his tract—Before We Meet at the Lambeth Conference 
(Longmans: 2s.)}—suggests, Bishop Talbot, without wishing to forestall 
the Lambeth Council's decisions, attempts to lay down the principles 
which he believes to be fundamental to Christianity and which, he hopes, 
will be in the minds of the 260 bishops of the Anglican Communion who 
are to meet at Lambeth next June. His final conclusion is that Catholic 
Sacramentalism is essential to Christianity, and this must be kept clearly 
in mind when schemes of “reunion” are under consideration. He con- 
demns “Evangelical” Christianity as ‘“ characteristically lacking in a 
bond of unity. Can its frantically fissiparous tendencies be denied? its 
dire capacity for multiplying sects? . . It is surely to Catholicism that 
Evangelical Christianity must look for that which is the organ and 
instrument of unity. That means that it must turn towards the Apos- 
tolic Ministry—Episcopacy. Now, in so looking, it cannot, I make bold 
to say, leave Rome out of account, however remote union with Rome may 
seem.” This is one of the many books that has sprung out of the real 
anxiety felt by “ Anglo-Catholics ” lest eagerness for reunion with non- 
Episcopal bodies may, at Lambeth, lead to the practical denial of the 
principle of Apostolic Succession which they regard as an essential 
truth. 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


Amongst recent C.T.S. publications are three utterances of His Holi- 
ness the Pope, two of which are Encyclical letters already noticed in 
their original form, viz., Christian Education of Youth, and True Reli- 
gious Unity, with a long introduction by H.E. Cardinal Bourne. The 
third, the Holy Father's Protest against Russian persecution, entitled 
The Soviet Campaign against God, includes indulgenced prayers to the 
Little Flower for the salvation of that vast nation. Father P. H. Malden, 
in Salvation Outside the Church, gives an able exposition of the fre- 
quently misunderstood phrase, “ Extra Ecclesiam, nulla salus.” There 
are two edifying little stories, under the title of the first, Returned a 
Hundredfold, by Sister Mary Gonzalvo, O.P., and another story, Number 
Fourteen, by Edith Cowell, is the excuse for a most interesting ac- 
count of the ancient Béguinages, which still exist on the Continent to- 
day, communities of pious women who live under obedience and to an 
extent in community, each in her own tiny house, round a courtyard, 
while carrying on activities in the world outside. The Heroic Act, by 
the Rev. J. Morris, S.J., enumerates the immense indulgences attached 
to the making of the Act, tells its origin and explains its great advant- 
ages. The Great Truths, by the Rev. R. F. Clarke, S.J., contains excel- 
lent short meditations for thirty-one days. 

The two numbers for February of The Catholic Mind give the Pope's 
Encyclical on Christian Education of Youth, with cross-headings and 
a useful analytical Summary, and that on Promoting the Use of the 
Spiritual Exercises, followed by an account of a Retreat Congress in 
France at Versailles in April of last year. 
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